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THE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE 
APPRENTICES. 


IN FIVE’ CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE THIRD, 


Tue Cumberland Doctor’s mention of 
Doncaster Races, inspired Mr. Francis Good- 
child with the idea of going down to Don- 
caster to see the races. Doncaster being a 
good way off, and quite out of the way of 


| the Idle Apprentices (if anything could be 
| out of their way, who had no way), it neces- 
| sarily followed that Francis perceived Don- 


caster in the race-week to be, of all possible 
idlenesses, the particular idleness that would 
completely satisfy him. 

Thomas, with an enforced idleness grafted 
on the natural and voluntary power of his 


| disposition, was not of this mind ; objecting 
| that a man compelled to lie on his back on a 


floor, a sofa, a table, a line of chairs, or 


| anything he could get to lie upon, was not in 
racing condition, and that he desired nothing 


| better than to lie where he was, enjoying 


| himself in looking at the flies on the ceiling. 


But, Francis Goodchild, who had been walk- 
ing round his companion in a circuit of 


| twelve miles for two days, and had begun to 
| doubt whether it was reserved for him ever 
| to be idle in his life, not only overpowered 
| this objection, but even converted Thomas 
| Idle to a scheme he formed (another idle in- 
| spiration), of conveying the said Thomas to 
| the sea-coast, and putting his injured leg 
| under a stream of salt-water. 


Plunging into this happy conception head- 
foremost, Mr. Goodchild immediately re- 


| ferred to the county-map, and ardently dis- 
| covered that the most delicious piece of sea- 
|| coast to be found within the limits of England, 
| Ireland, Scotland, Wales, The Isle of Man, 
| and the Channel Islands, all summed up to- 

a, 


was Allonby on the coast of Cumber- 


nd. There was the coast of Scotland 


opposite to Allonby, said Mr. Goodchild with 
| enthusiasm ; there was a fine Scottish moun- 
| tain on that Scottish coast; there were 
| Scottish lights to be seen shining across the 
| glorious Channel, and at Allonby itself there 
| Was every idle luxury (no doubt), that a 


watering-place could offer to the heart of idle 


| Man. Moreover, said Mr. Goodchild, with his 


finger on the map, this exquisite retreat was 


approached by a coach-road, from a railway- 
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station called Aspatria—a name, in a manner, 
suggestive of the departed glories of Greece, 
associated with one of the most engaging and 
most famous of Greek women. On this 
point, Mr. Goodchild continued at intervals 
to breathe a vein of classic fancy and elo- 
quence exceedingly irksome to Mr. Idle, until 
it appeared that the honest English pronun- 
ciation of that Cumberland country shortened 
Aspatria into “Spatter.” After this supple- 
meutary discovery, Mr. Goodchild aa no 
more about it. 

By way of Spatter, the crippled Idle was 
carried, hoisted, pushed, poked, and packed, 
into and out of carriages, into and out of 
beds, into and out of tavern resting-places, 
until he was brought at length within sniff 
of the sea, And now, behold the apprentices 
gallantly riding into Allonby in a one-horse 
fly, bent upon staying in that peaceful marine 
valley until the turbulent Doncaster time 
shall come round upon the wheel, in its turn 
among what are in sporting registers called 
the “ Fixtures ” for the month. 

o- Do you see Allonby?” asked Thomas 
le. 

“T don’t see it yet,” said Francis, looking 
out of window. 

“It must be there,” said Thomas Idle. 

“T don’t see it,” returned Francis. 

“Tt must be there,” repeated Thomas Idle, 
fretfully. 

“Lord bless me!” exclaimed Francis, 
drawing in his head, “I suppose this 
is it!” 

“ A watering-place,” retorted Thomas Idle, 
with the pardonable sharpness of an in- 
valid, “can’t be five gentlemen in straw- 
hats, on a form on one side of a door, and 
four ladies in hats and falls, on a form on 
another side of a door, and three geese in a 
dirty little brook before them, and a boy’s 
legs hanging over a bridge (with a boy’s 
body I suppose on the other side of the para- 
pet), and a donkey running away. Whatare 
you talking about ?” 

“ Allonby, gentlemen,” said the most com- 
fortable of landladies, as she opened one door 
of the carriage ; “ Allonby, gentlemen,” said 
the most attentive of landlords, as he opened 
the other, 

Thomas Idle yielded his arm to the ready 
Goodchild, and descended from the vehicle. 
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362 
Thomas, now just able to grope his way 
along, in a doubled-up condition, with the aid 
of two thick sticks, was no bad embodiment 
of Commodore Trunnion, or of one of ‘those 
many gallant Admirals of the stage, who 
have all ample fortunes, gout, thick-sticks, 
tempers, wards, and nephews. With this 
distinguished naval appearance upon him, 
Thomas made a crab-like progress up a clean 
little bulk-headed staircase, into a clean 
little bulk-headed room, where he slowly 
deposited himself on a sofa, with a stick on 
either hand of him, looking exceedingly 
grim. 

“Francis,” said Thomas Idle, “what do 
you think of this place ?” 

“T think,” returned Mr. Goodchild, in a} 
glowing way, “it is everything we ex-| 
pected.” 

“Hah !” said Thomas Idle. 

“There is the sea,” cried Mr. Goodchild, 
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pointing out of window ; “and here,” point-| 
ing to the lunch on the table, “are shrimps. | 
Let us—” here Mr. Goodchild looked out of| 
window, as if in search of something, and| 
looked in again,—“ let us eat ’em.” 

The shrimps eaten and the dinner ordered, | 
Mr. Goodchild went out to survey the 
watering-place. As Chorus of the Drama, | 
without whom Thomas could make nothing | 
of the scenery, he by-and-bye returned, to have | 
the following report screwed out of him. 

In brief, it was the most delightful place | 
ever seen. 

“But,” Thomas Idle asked, “where is 
it?” 

“Tt’s what you may call generally up and 
down the beach, here and there,” said Mr. 
Goodchild, with a twist of his hand. 

“ Proceed,” said Thomas Idle. 

It was, Mr. Goodchild went on to say, in| 
cross-examination, what you might call a 
primitive place. Large? No, it was not 
large. Who ever expected it would be large ? 
Shape? Whataquestion to ask! No shape. 
What sort of a street? Why, no street. 
Shops? Yes, of course (quite indignant). 
How many? Who ever went into a place to 
count the shops? Ever so many. Six? 
Perhaps. A library? Why, of course ! (in- 
dignant again). Good collection of books ? 
Most likely—couldn’t say—had seen nothing 
in it but a pair of scales. Any reading-room ? 
Of course, there was a reading-room., Where? 
Where! why, over there. Where was over 
there? Why, there/ Let Mr. Idle carry 
his eye to that bit of waste-ground above 
high water-mark, where the rank grass and 
loose stones were most in a litter; and he 
would see a sort of a long ruinous brick loft, 
next door to a ruinous brick outhouse, which 
loft had a ladder outside, to get up by. That 
was the reading-room, and if Mr. Idle didn’t 
like the idea of a weaver’s shuttle throbbing 
under a reading-room, that was his look out. 
He was not to dictate, Mr. Goodchild sup- 
posed (indignant again), to the company. 





[Conducted by 

“ By-the-bye,” Thomas Idle observed ; “the 
company ?” 

Well! (Mr. Goodchild went on to report) 
very nice company. Where were they ? 
Why, ‘there they were. Mr. Idle could see 
the tops of their hats, he supposed. What? 
Those nine straw hats again, five gentlemen’s 
and four ladies’? Yes, to be sure. Mr, 
Goodchild hoped the company were not to 
be expected to wear helmets, to please Mr, 
Idle. 

Beginning to recover his temper at about 
this point, Mr. Goodchild voluntarily reported 
that if you wanted to be primitive, you could 
be primitive here, ‘and that it you wanted to 
be idle, you could be idle here. In the course 
of some days, he added, that there were three 
fishing-boats, but no rigging, and that there 
were plenty of fishermen who never fished, 
That they got their living entirely by looking 
at the ocean, What nourishment they looked 
out of it to support their strength, he couldn't 
say; but, he supposed it was some sort of 
Iodine. The place was full of their children, 
who were always upside down on the public | 
buildings (two small bridges over the brook), | 
and always hurting themselves or one an- 
other, so that their wailings made more con- | 
tinual noise in the air than could have been 
got ina busy place. The houses people lodged | 
in, were nowhere in particular, and were in 
capital accordance with the beach ; being all | 
more or less cracked and damaged as its | 
shells were, and.all empty—as its shells were. | 
Among them, was an edifice of destitute ap- | 
pearance, with a number of wall-eyed win- | 
dows in it, looking desperately out to Scotland 
as if for help, which said it was a Bazaar 
(and it ought to know), and where you might 
buy anything you wanted—supposing what 
you wanted, was a little camp-stool or a child’s 
wheelbarrow. The brook crawled or stopped 
between the houses and the sea, and the | 
donkey was always running away, and when | 
he got into the brook he was pelted out with | 
stones, which never hit him, and which always 
hit some of the children who were upside 
down on the public buildings, and made their | 
lamentations louder. This donkey was the 
public excitement of Allonby, and was pro- 
bably supported at the publicexpense. —s_ 

The foregoing descriptions, delivered in 
separate items, on separate days of adven- 
turous discovery, Mr. Goodchild ‘severally 
wound up, by looking out of window, looking 
in again, and saying, “ But there is the sea, 
and here are the shrimps—let us eat ’em.” 

There were fine sunsets at Allonby when 
the low flat beach, with its pools of water 
and its dry patches, changed into long bars 
of silver and gold in various states of bur- 
nishing,.and there were fine views—on fine 
days—of the Scottish coast. But, when it 
rained at Allonby, Allonby thrown back upon 
its ragged self, became a kind of place which 
the donkey seemed to have found out, and to | 


have his highly sagacious reasons for wishing | 









































| and a great deal too dirty altogether ;| 
_ and I have ships to load, and pitch and tar| 
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to bolt from. Thomas Idle observed, too, that 
Mr. Goodchild, with a noble show of dis- 
interestedness, became every day more 
ready to walk to Maryport and back, for) 
letters ; and supsicions began to harbour in 
the mind of ‘thomas, that his friend de-| 
ceived him, and that Maryport was a| 
preferable place. | 

Therefore, Thomas said to Francis on a 
day when they had looked at the sea and 
eaten the shrimps, “My mind misgives me, 
Goodchild, that you go to Maryport, like the 
boy in the story-book, to ask i¢ to be idle with | 
you.” 

“Judge, then,” returned Francis, adopting 
the style of the story-book, “with what suc- 
cess. I go to a region which is a bit of| 
water-side Bristol, with a slice of Wapping, a | 
seasoning of Wolverhampton, and a garnish 
of Portsmouth, and I say, ‘ Will you come and 
be idle with me?’ And it answers, ‘ No ; for | 
Iam a great deal too vaporous, and a great 
deal too rusty, and a great deal too muddy, 





to boil, and iron to hammer, and steam to get | 


_ up, and smoke to make, and stone to quarry, | 
| and fifty other disagreeable things to do, and | 


I can’t be idle with you.’ ThenI go into jag- 
ged up-hill and down- hill streets, where I am | 
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house, contrive to get through the hours of 
the day ? 

Prone on the sofa, Thomas madeno attempt 
to get through the hours, but passive 
allowed the hours to get through him. Where 
other men in his situation would have read 
books and improved their minds, Thomas 
slept and rested his body. Where other 
men would have pondered anxiously over 
their future prospects, Thomas dreamed 
lazily of his past life. The one solitary thing 
he did, which most other people would have 
done in his place, was to resolve on making 
certain alterations and improvements in his 
mode of existence, as soon as the effects of 
the misfortune that had overtaken him had 
all passed away. Remembering that the 
current of his life had hitherto oozed along 
in one smooth stream of laziness, occasionally 
troubled on the surface by a slight passing 
ripple of industry, his present ideas on the 
subject of self-reform, inclined him—not as 
the reader may be disposed to imagine, to 
project schemes for a new existence of enter- 
prise and exertion—but, on the contrary, to 
resolve that he would never, if he could pos- 
sibly help it, be active or industrious again, 
throughout the whole of his future career. 

It is due to Mr. Idle to relate that his 
mind sauntered towards this peculiar conclu- 


| in the pastrycook’s shop at one moment, and/sion on distinct and _logically-producible 
|| next moment in savage fastnesses of moor! grounds. 


After reviewing, quite at his ease, 
and morass, beyond the confines of civilisa-| and with many needful intervals of repose, 


| tion, and I say to those murky and black- the generally-placid spectacle of his past ex- 
| dusky streets, ‘ Will you come and be idle istence, he arrived at the discovery that all 
_ with me?’ 


To which they reply, ‘No, we the great disasters which had tried his pa- 
can’t, indeed, for we haven’t the spirits, and tience and equanimity in early life, had been 
weare startled by the echo of your feet on caused by his having allowed himself to be 


the sharp pavement, and we have so many deluded into imitating some pernicious ex- 


| goods in our shop-windows which nobody ample of activity and industry that had been 
| Wants, and we have so much to do for a!set him by others. The trials to which he 


limited public which never comes to us to be| here alludes were three in number, and may 


| done for, that we are altogether out of onte| be thus reckoned up: First, the disaster of 


| and can’t enjoy ourselves with any one.’ So 


I go to the Post-office, and knock at the 


| 
| shutter, and I say to the Post-master, ‘ Will| 


you come and be idle with me ?’ To which he | 


being an unpopular and a thrashed boy at 
school ; secondly, the disaster of falling 
seriously ill ; thirdly, the disaster of becom- 
ing acquainted with a great bore. 


| rejoins, ‘No, I really can’t, for I live, as you 
|, May see, in such a very little Post-office, and | had been an idle and a popular boy at school, 
|| pass my life behind such a very little shutter, | for some happy years. One Christmas-time, 
| that my hand, when I put it out, is as the! he was stimulated by the evil example of a 
| hand of a giant crammed through the win-| companion, whom he had always trusted and 


The first disaster occurred after Thomas 


dow of a dwarf’s house at a fair, and I am a) liked, to be untrue to himself, and to try for 
mere Post-office anchorite in a cell much too! a prize at the ensuing half-yearly examina- 





| petual observation of men and things, and 
| Sincerely believing himself to be the laziest | 
creature in existence all the time—how did 
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small for him, and I can’t get out, and I can’t 
get in, and I have no space to be idle in, even | 
if I would.’ So, the boy,” said Mr. Goodchild, | 
concluding the tale, “comes back with the 
letters after all, and lives happy never after- 
wards,” 

But it may, not unreasonably, be asked— 
while Francis Goodchild was wandering 
hither and thither, storing his mind with per- 





Thomas Idle, crippled and confined to the 


‘tion. He did try, and he got a prize—how, 


he did not distinctly know at the moment, 
and cannot remember now. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the book—Moral Hints to the 
Young on the Value of Time—been placed 
in his hands, than the first troubles of his life 
began. The idle boys deserted him, as a trai- 
tor totheircause. Theindustriousboysavoided 
him, as a dangerous interloper ; one of their 
number, who had always won the prize on 
previous occasions, expressing just resent- 
ment at the invasion of his privileges by 
calling Thomas into the play-ground, and 
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then and there administering to him the first 
sound and genuine thrashing that he had 
received in his life. Unpopular from that 
moment, as a beaten boy, who belonged to 
no side and was rejected by all parties, young 
Idle soon lost caste with his masters, as he 
had previously lost caste with his school- 
fellows. He had forfeited the comfortable 
reputation of being the one lazy member of 
the youthful community whom it was quite 
hopeless to punish. Never again did he 
hear the head-master say reproachfully to 
an industrious boy who had committed a 
fault, “I might have expected this in Thomas 
Idle, but it is inexcusable, sir, in you, who 
know better.” Never more, after winning 
that fatal prize, did he escape the retributive 
imposition, or the avenging birch. From 
that time, the masters made him work, and 
the boys would not let him play. From that 
time his social position steadily declined, and 
= at school became a perpetual burden 
m, 

So, again, with the second disaster. While 
Thomas was lazy, he was a model of health. 
His first attempt at active exertion and his 
first suffering from severe illness are con- 
nected together by the intimate relations of 
cause and effect. Shortly after leaving 
school, he accompanied a party of friends to 
a cricket-field, in his natural and appro- 
priate character of spectator only. On the 


ground it was discovered that the players fell 


short of the required number, and facile 
Thomas was persuaded to assist in making 
up the complement. Ata certain appointed 
time, he was roused from peaceful slumber 
in a dry ditch, and placed before three 
wickets with a bat in his hand. Opposite to 
him, behind three more wickets, stood one of 
his bosom friends, filling the situation (as he 
was informed) of bowler. No words can 
describe Mr. Idle’s horror and amazement, 
when he saw this young man—on ordinary 
occasions, the meekest and mildest of human 
beings— suddenly contract his eyebrows, 
compress his lips, assume the aspect of an 
infuriated savage,run backa few steps, then run 
forward, and, without the slightest previous 
provocation, hurl a detestably hard ball with 
all his might straight at Thomas’s legs. Stimu- | 
lated to preternatural activity of body and| 
sharpness ot eye by the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, Mr. Idle contrived, by jumping! 
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(Conducted by 
ception of the whole art and mystery of 
“fielding,” may be summed up in the three 
words of serious advice which he privately 
administered to himself on that trying occa- 
sion—avoid the ball. Fortified by this sound 
and salutary principle, he took his own course, 
impervious alike to ridicule and abuse, 
Whenever the ball came near him, he thought 
of his shins, and got out of the way imme- 
diately. “Catch it!” “Stop it!” “Pitch 
it up!” were cries that passed by him like 
the idle wind that he regarded not. He 
ducked under it, he jumped over it, he 
whisked himself away from it on either 
side. Never once, throughout the whole 
innings did he and the ball come to- 
gether on anything approaching to intimate 
terms. The unnatural activity of body which 
was necessarily called forth for the accom- 
plishment of this result threw Thomas Idle, 
for the first time in his life, into a perspira- 
tion. The perspiration, in consequence of his 
want of practice in the management of that 
particular result of bodily activity, was sud- 
denly checked ; the inevitable chill succeeded; 
and that, in its turn, was followed by a fever. 
For the first time since his birth, Mr. Idle 
found himself confined to his bed for many 
weeks together, wasted and worn by a long 
illness, of which his own disastrous muscular 
exertion had been the sole first cause. 


| 


The third occasion on which Thomas found | 


reason to reproach himself bitterly for the 


mistake of having attempted to be indus- | 


trious, was connected with his choice of a 
calling in life. Having no interest in the 
Church, he appropriately selected the next 
best profession for a lazy man in England— 
the Bar. Although the Benchers of the Inns 
of Court have lately abandoned their good 
old principles, and oblige their students to 
make some show of studying, in Mr. Idle’s 
time no such innovation as this existed. 
Young men who aspired to the honourable 
title of barrister were, very properly, not 
asked to learn anything of the law, but were 
merely required to eat a certain number of 
dinners at the table of their Hall, and to pay 
a certain sum of money; and were called to 
the Bar as soon as they could prove that they 
had sufficiently complied with these ex- 
tremely sensible regulations. Never did 
Thomas move more harmoniously in concert 
with his elders and betters than when he was 


deftly aside at the right moment, and by| qualifying himself for admission among the 
using his bat (ridiculously narrow as it was | barristers of his native country. Never did 
for the purpose) as a shield, to preserve his| he feel more deeply what real laziness was in 
life and limbs from the dastardly attack that all the serene majesty of its nature, than ou 
had been made on both, to leave the full|the memorable day when he was called to 
force of the deadly missile to strike his|the bar,after having carefully abstained from 
wicket instead of his leg; and to end the| opening his law-books during his period of 
innings, so far as his side was concerned, by | probation, except tofall asleep over them. How 
being immediately bowled out. Grateful for| he could ever again have become industrious, 
his escape he was about to return to the dry | even for the shortest period, after that great 
ditch, when he was peremptorily stopped, and| reward conferred upon his idleness, quite 
told that the other side was “going in,” and | passes his comprehension. The kind benchers 
that he was expected to “field.” His con-!did everything they could to show him the 
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folly of exerting himself. They wrote out | 
his probationary exercise for him, and never 
expected him even to take the trouble of 
reading it through when it was written. 
They invited him, with seven other choice 
spirits as lazy as himself, to come and be 
called to the bar, while they were sitting over 
their wine and fruit after dinner. They put 
his oaths of allegiance, and his dreadful offi- 
cial denunciations of the Pope and the Pre- 
tender so gently into his mouth, that he 
hardly knew how the words got there. 
They wheeled all their chairs softly round 
from the table, and sat surveying the young 
barristers with their backs to their bottles, 
rather than stand up, or adjourn to hear the | 
exercises read. And when Mr, Idle and the 
seven unlabouring neophytes, ranged in 
order, as a class, with their backs con- 
siderately placed against a screen, had be- 
gun, in rotation, to read the exercises which 
they had not written, even then, each 
Bencher, true to the great lazy principle of 
the whole proceeding, stopped each neophyte 
before he had stammered through his first 
line, and bowed to him, and told him politely | 
that he was a barrister from that moment. | 
This was all the ceremony. It was followed by | 
a social supper, and by the presentation, in 
accordance with ancient custom, of a pound 
of sweetmeats and a bottle of Madeira, 
offered in the way of needful refreshment, 
by each grateful neophyte to each beneficent | 
Bencher. It may seem inconceivable that 
Thomas should ever have forgotten the great 
do-nothing principle instilled by such a cere- 
mony as this; but it is, nevertheless, true, 
that certain designing students of industrious 
habits found him out, took advantage of his 
easy humour, persuaded him that it was dis- | 
creditable to be a barrister and to know 
nothing whatever about the law, and lured | 
him, by the force of their own evil example, 
into a conveyancer’s chambers, to make up | 
for lost time, and to qualify himself for prac- 


| 
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little more about the Law of Real Property. 
Suffer as he may under the infliction, he can 
never complain, for he must always remem- 
ber, with unavailing regret, that he has his 
own thoughtless industry to thank for first 
exposing him to the great social calamity of 
knowing a bore. 

These events of his past life, with the 
significant results that they brought about, 
pass drowsily through Thomas Idle’s memory, 
while he lies alone on the sofa at Allonby 
and elsewhere, dreaming away the time 
which his fellow-apprentice gets through so 
actively out of doors. Remembering the 
lesson of laziness which his past disasters 
teach, and bearing in mind also the fact that 
he is crippled in one leg because he exerted 
himself to go up a mountain, when he ought 
to have known that his proper course of con- 
duct was to stop at the bottom of it, he holds 
now, and will for the future firmly continue 
to hold, by his new resolution never to be 
industrious again, on any pretence whatever, 
for the rest of his life. The physical results 
of his accident have been related in a previous 
chapter. The moral results now stand on 
record ; and, with the enumeration of these, 
that part of the present narrative which is 
occupied by the Episode of The Sprained 
Ankle may now perhaps be considered, in all 
its aspects, as finished and complete. 

“ How do you propose that we get through 
this present afternoon and evening?” de-« 
manded Thomas Idle, after two or three 
hours of the foregoing reflections at Al- 
lonby. 

Mr. Goodchild faultered, looked out of 
window, looked in again, and said, as he had 
so often said before, “There is the sea, and 
here are the shrimps ;—let us eat ’em!” 

But, the wise donkey was at that moment 
in the act of bolting: not with the irresolu- 
tion of his previous efforts which had been 
wanting in sustained force of character, but 
with real vigor of purpose : shaking the dust 


tice at the Bar. After a fortnight of self-| off his mane and hind-feet at Allonby, and 
delusion, the curtain fell from his eyes; he | tearing away from it, as if he had nobly made 
resumed his natural character, and shut up! up his mind that he never would be taken 
his books. But the retribution which had |alive. At sight of this inspiring spectacle, 
hitherto always followed his little casual | which was visible from his sofa, Thomas Idle 


errors of industry followed them still. He 
could get away from the conveyancer’s cham- 
bers, but he could not get away from one of 
the pupils, who had taken a fancy to him,—a 
tall, serious, raw-boned, hard-working, dis- 
‘ putatious pupil, with ideas of his own about 
reforming the Law of Real Property, who has 
been the scourge of Mr. Idle’s existence ever 
since the fatal day when he fell into the 
mistake of attempting to study the law. 
Before that time his friends were all sociable 
idlers like himself. Since that time the bur-| 
den of bearing with a hard-working young man | 
has become part of his lot in life. Go where | 
he will now, he can never feel certain that 
| the raw-boned pupil is not affectionately 
| waiting for him round a corner, to tell him a 


stretched his neck and dwelt upon it raptu- 
rously, 

“Francis Goodchild,” he then said, turning 
to his companion with a solemn air, “ this is 
a delightful little Inn, excellently kept by 
the most comfortable of landladies and the 
most attentive of landlords, but —— the 
donkey’s right !” 

“ The words, “There is the sea, and here 
are the——,” again trembled on the lips of 
Goodchild, unaccompanied however by any 
sound, 

“ Let us instantly pack the portmanteaus,” 
said Thomas Idle, “ pay the bill, and order a 
fly out, with instructions to the driver to 
follow the donkey !” 

Mr. Goodchild, who had only wanted en- 
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couragement to disclose the real state of his 
feelings, and who had been pining beneath 
his weary secret, now burst into tears, and 
confessed that he thought another day in the 
place would be the death of him. 

So, the two idle apprentices followed the 
donkey until the night was far advanced. 
Whether he was recaptured by the town- 
council, or is bolting at this hour through the 
United Kingdom, they know not. They hope 
he may be still bolting; if so, their best 
wishes are with him. 

It entered Mr. Idle’s head, on the borders 
of Cumberland, that there could be no idler 
place to stay at, except by snatches of a few 
minutes each, than a railway station. “An 
intermediate station on a line—a junction— 
anything of that sort,’ Thomas suggested. 
Mr. Goodchild approved of the idea as eccen- 
tric, and they journeyed on and on, until 
they came to such a station where there was 
an Inn. 

“Here,” said Thomas, “we may be luxu- 
riously lazy ; other people will travel for us, 
as it were, and we shall laugh at their 
folly.” 

It was aJunction-Station, where the wooden 
razors before mentioned shaved the air very 
often, and where the sharp electric-telegraph 
bell was in a very restless condition. All 
manner of cross-lines of rails came zig-zaging 
into it, like a Congress of iron vipers ; and, a 
little way out of it, a pointsman in an elevated 


signal-box was constantly going through the 
motions of drawing immense quantities of 


beer at a public-house bar. In one direction, 
confused perspectives of embankments and 
arches were to be seen from the platform ; 
in the other, the rails soon disentangled 
themselves into two tracks, and shot away 
under a bridge, and curved round a corner. 
Sidings were there, in which empty luggage- 
vans and cattle-boxes often butted against 
each other as if they couldn’t agree; and 
warehouses were there, in which great quan- 
tities of goods seemed to have taken the veil 
(of the consistency of tarpaulin), and to have 
retired from the world without any hope of 
getting back to it. Refreshment-rooms were 
there ; one, for the hungry and thirsty Iron 
Locomotives where their coke and water were 
ready, and of good quality, for they were 
dangerous to play tricks with ; the other, for 
the hungry and thirsty humaa Locomotives, 
who might take what they could get, and 
whose chief consolation was provided in the 
form of three terrific urns or vases of white 
metal, containing nothing, each forming a 
breastwork for a defiant and apparently 
much-injured woman. 

Established at this Station, Mr. Thomas 
Idle and Mr. Francis Goodchild resolved to 
enjoy it. But, its contrasts were very violent, 
and there was also an infection in it. 

First, as to its contrasts. They were only 
two, but they were Lethargy and Madness. 
The Station was either totally unconscious, or 


(Conducted by | 
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wildly raving. By day, in its unconscious 
state, it looked as if no life could come to it, 
—as if it were all rust, dust, and ashes—as if 
the last train for ever, had gone without 
issuing any Return-Tickets—as if the last 
Engine had uttered its last shriek and burst, 
One awkward shave of the air from the 
wooden razor, and everything changed. Tight 
office-doors flew open, panels yielded, books, 
newspapers travelling-caps and wrappers 
broke out of brick walls, money chinked, con- 
veyances oppressed by nightmares of luggage 
came careering into the yard, porters started 
up from secret places, ditto the much-injured 
women, the shining bell, who lived in a 
little tray on stilts by himself, flew into a 
man’s hand and clamoured violently. The | 
pointsman aloft in the signal-box made the 
motions of drawing, with some difficulty, 
hogsheads of beer. Down Train! More 
beer. UpTrain! Morebeer. Cross Junc- 
tion Train! More beer. Cattle Train ! More 
beer. GoodsTrain! Simmering, whistling, 
trembling, rumbling, thundering. Trains on 
the whole confusion of intersecting rails, 
crossing one another, bumping one another, 
hissing one another, backing to go forward, 
tearing into distance to come close. People 
frantic. Exiles seeking restoration to their 
native carriages, and banished to remoter 
climes. More beer and more bell. Then, in 
a minute, the Station relapsed into stupor as 
the stoker of the Cattle Train, the last to 
depart, went gliding out of it, wiping the 
long nose of his oil-can with a dirty pocket- 
handkerchief. 

By night, in its unconscious state, the 
station was not so much as visible. Some- 
thing in the air, like an enterprising chemist’s 
established in business on one of the boughs 
of Jack’s beanstalk, was all that could be 
discerned of it under the stars. In a mo- 
ment it would break out, a constellation of 
gas. In another moment, twenty rival 
chemists, on twenty rival beanstalks, came 
into existence. Then, the Furies would be 
seen, waving their lurid torches up and 
down the confused perspectives of embank- 
ments and arches— would be heard, too, 
wailing and shrieking. Then, the Station 
would be full of palpitating trains, as in the 
day; with the heightening difference that 
they were not so clearly seen as in the day, 
whereas the station walls, starting forward 
under the gas, like a hippopotamus’s eyes, 
dazzled the human locomotives with the 
sauce-bottle, the cheap music, the bedstead, 
the distorted range of buildings where the 
patent safes are made, the gentleman in the 
rain with the registered umbrella, the lady 
returning from the ball with the registered 
respirator, and all their other embellish- 
ments. And now, the human locomotives, 
creased as to their countenances and pur- 
blind as to their eyes, would swarm forth in 
a heap, addressing themselves to the my* 
terious urns and the much-injured women ; 
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while the iron locomotives, dripping fire and 
water, shed their steam about plentifully, 
making the dull oxen in their cages, with 
heads depressed, and foam hanging from their 
mouths as their red looks glanced fearfully 
at the surrounding terrors, seem as though | 
they had been drinking at half-frozen waters | 
and were hung with icicles. Through the | 
same steam would be caught glimpses of 
their fellow-travellers, the sheep, getting | 
their white kid faces together, away from 
the bars, and stuffing the interstices with 
trembling wool. Also, down among the| 
wheels, of the man with the sledge-hammer, | 
ringing the axles of the fast night-train ; 
against whom the oxen have a misgiving | 
that he is the man with the pole-axe who is 
to come by-and- bye, and so the nearest of them 
try to back, and get a purchase for a thrust at 
him through the bars. Suddenly, the bell 
would ring, the steam would stop with one hiss 
and a yell, the chemists on the beanstalks | 
would be busy, the avenging Furies would | 
bestir themselves, the fast night-train would | 
melt from eye and ear, the other trains going 
| their ways more slowly would be heard faintly 
| rattling in the distance like old-fashioned 
| watches running down, the sauce-bottle 
| and cheap music retired from view, even | 
| the bedstead went to bed, and there was 
no such visible thing as the Station to vex 
the cool wind in its blowing, or perhaps the 
autumn lightning; as it found out the iron 
rails. 

The infection of the Station was this :— 
When it was in its raving state, the Appren- | 
tices found it impossible to be there, with- | 
| out labouring under the delusion that | 
they were in a hurry. To Mr. Goodchild, | 
| whose ideas of idleness were so imperfect, 
this was no unpleasant hallucination, and 
accordingly that gentleman went through 
great exertions in yielding to it, and running 
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and were delivered at the fine old house at 
Lancaster, on the same night. 

It is Mr. Goodehild’s opinion, that if a 
visitor on his arrival at Lancaster could be 
accommodated with a pole which would push 
the opposite side of the street some yards 
farther off, it would be better for all parties, 
Protesting against being required to live in 
a trench, and obliged to speculate all day 
upon what the people can possibly be doing 
within a mysterious opposite window, which 
is a shop-window to look at, but not a shop- 
window in respect of its offering nothing for 
sale and declining to give any account what- 
ever of itself, Mr. Goodchild concedes Lan- 
caster to be a pleasant place. A place 
dropped in the midst of a charming landscape, 
a place with a fine ancient fragment of castle, 
a place of lovely walks, a place possessing 
staid old houses richly fitted with old Hon- 
duras mahagony, which has grown so dark 
with time that it seems to have got some- 
thing of a retrospective mirror-quality into 
itself, and to show the visitor, in the depths 
of its grain, through all its polish, the hue of 
the wretched slaves who groaned long ago 
under old Lancaster merchants. And Mr. 
Goodchild adds that the stones of Lancaster 
do sometimes whisper, even yet, of rich men 
passed away—upon whose great prosperity 
some of these old doorways frowned sullen in 
the brightest weather—that their slave-gain 
turned to curses, as the Arabian Wizard’s 
money turned to leaves, and that no good 
ever came of it, even unto the third and 
fourth generations, until it was wasted and 
gone. 
~ Tt was a gallant sight to behold, the Sun- 
day procession of the Lancaster elders to 
Chureh—all in black, and looking fearfully 
like a funeral without the Body—under the 
escort of Three Beadles. 

“Think,” said Francis, as he stood at the 

















up and down the platform, jostling everybody, | Inn window, admiring, “of being taken to 
under the impression that he had a highly | the sacred edifice by three Beadles! I have, 
important mission somewhere, and had not| in my early time, been taken out of it by one 
amoment to lose. But, to Thomas Idle, this| Beadle ; but, to be taken into it by three, 
contagion was so very unacceptable an inci-|O Thomas, is a distinction I shall never 
| dent of the situation, that he struck on the} enjoy!” 
| fourth day, and requested to be moved. 
“This place fills me with a dreadful sen- 
sation,” said Thomas, “of having something 
todo. Remove me, Francis.” Many years ago, while a subaltern, I was 
| “Where would you like to go next ?” was| stationed at Blockhouse Point, at the mouth 
| the question of the ever-engaging Good- | of the Green Snake River, on the north side 
| child. of Lake Huron, This now dilapidated 
“T have heard there is a good old Inn at| stronghold was originally erected, on a sandy 
Lancaster, established in a fine old house ;| point stretching out into the lake, in the days 
an Inn where they give you Bride-cake every | of the Indian wars, and I could fancy its 
day after dinner,” said Thomas Idle. “Let|slender garrison of sharpshooters watching 
us eat Bride-cake without the trouble of} from their loopholes the clustering forms of 
being married, or of knowing anybody in| their Indian foes as they stole along the bor- 
that ridiculous dilemma.” ders of the forest. ‘The bullet-holes that 
Mr. Goodchild, with a lover's sigh, as-| riddled its massive walls, and its charred and 
sented. They departed from the Station in| blackened surface, suggested grim conjectures 
a violent hurry (for which, it is unnecessary | respecting its brave defenders who filled the 
to observe, there was not the least occasion), | graves around its foot. 
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But now there were no Indians to employ 
the leisure of the unfortunate company of 
regular troops, that grumbled away their days 
within the humble fortification that now 
surrounded the old blockhouse. Our only 
enemies were bears and foxes which skulked 
about the woods, and the only Indians who 
sought admission to the post were those from 
a little village about seven miles up the Green 
Snake River, where a peaceable party of 
Ojibbeways had taken up their abode. 

In this dot in the wilderness, I and two 
brother-officers lived the lives of anchorites : 
only less contented, and by no means for- 
getting the world by which we seemed very 
nearly forgotten. Not but what letters reached 
us—sometimes—during the summer, by an 
occasional schooner coming up along the 
lakes. It was during the other half of the 
year, when the lakes were bound by the uni- 
versal fetter of ice, that we lived in unblissful 
ignorance. Twice, however, during each 
long, long winter, great excitement prevailed 
at Blockhouse Point. It was when Indians, 
travelling over the snow on snowshoes, were 
expected to arrive with the “express.” Day 
after day we used to walk for miles, hoping 
to meet our bronze Mercuries ; and, when at 
length they came in sight, with what trem- 
bling hearts we returned to the post, to await 
the opening of their sealed wallets by the 
proper authority, in ignorance of what 


tidings “the mail” might contain for us! 
On one occasion the news I got was sad 


enough. My dearest friend was to be tried 
by court-martial on a serious charge. He 
had not written to me himself, but a mutual 
friend informed me that, before another 
month was past, Lowther’s fate would be 
sealed ; and this month’s delay had only oc- 
curred in consequence of an important wit- 
ness being required from the lower province. 
I saw at once that it was in my power to 
disprove the gravest part of the charge, al- 
though Lowther did not knowit. Yet, before 
the spring should come and the lakes be open 
to enable me to reach head-quarters, the trial 
would be over, and my friend, in all proba- 
bility, condemned. 

The dreadful thought that he might be 
sacrificed for the want of my testimony 
haunted me. I could not sleep that night. 
Many plans disturbed my mind. Could I 
not write my statement, and send it by an 
Indian express? Undoubtedly I could. But, 
when I came to count, I found it would not 
arrive in time, unless some one was ever at 
hand to hurry the messengers on. Why 
should not I be of the express party? I was 
young, strong, active, and accustomed to ex- 
ertion. Surely what Indians could do, I 
could do. There was not an hour to be lost, 
At daylight I obtained leave from my com- 
manding officer—a mere matter of form— 
for both he and my junior heartily rejoiced 
at the prospect of Lowther’s acquittal. Two 
Indians were quickly obtained, and every- 


thing was made ready for departure in a few 
hours. 

We were a strange looking party. Our 
object being speed, each carried his own 
traps, and as few of them as possible. I was 
clad ina beaver coat and fur cap. My kit 
consisted of a blanket, a bearskin, and a 
wallet to hold provisions. The two Indians, 
who were brothers, were similarly equipped, 
With rifles ready loaded for any game 
that might present itself, and snow-shoes on 
our feet, we set out. ‘ 

In case we succeeded in getting to head- 
quarters at the time appointed, a gratuity had 
been promised to the Indians (which Iresolved 
to give, whether won or not), and they unmur- 
muringly pressed on, nearly the whole day, on 
their cumbrous snow-shoes, scarcely giving 
themselves time to cook the game we killed: 
then, shouldering their packs, and starting 
off again. They endeavoured to beguile the 
weariness of the way by lively sallies, at 
which they laughed till the silent woods rang 
with their merriment. Chingoos (the ermine), 
the younger brother, was the most joyous 
as well as most active of us all; and, 
however wearied he might be when we 
stopped for the night, he laughed and jested 
as he cut with his tomahawk the evergreens 
which were to form our not uncomfortable 
shelter,“ and be strewn beneath the bearskins 
on which we slept. Shegashie (the cray-fish) 
was our cook and firemaker; and the rapid 
way in which he heaped on scores of dry 
branches, and raised a blazing pile above the 
snow, always excited my admiration. 

When we had accomplished nearly half 
our journey, we had not overstepped the 
time we allowed ourselves; but the continuous 
exertion was beginning to affect our limbs, 
and, the perpetual glare of the sun on the 
snow, inflamed our eyes. ‘This we found by 
far the greater hardship of the two. I shall 
never forget the joy we felt, one morning, 
when the sun remained hidden beneath 
heavy cloud-banks in the east. Almost 
forgetting our swollen limbs in the glad- 
ness of being delivered from his dazzling 
rays, we travelled merrily on through leafless 
forests of gigantic trees; through tracts of 
swaller trees, thickly studded with the larch, 
the spruce, and the fir, whose dark foliage 
gloomed almost black against the stainless 
snow; through woods tangled with wild 
vines, and fragrant with juniper bushes, 
until at length we reached the shores of a 
small frozen lake. 

Once more we rejoiced that the day was 
dim ; for, in crossing lakes and rivers, we 
always suffered most, being deprived of the 
network of branches, which yielded us # 
shade ; sometimes almost impenetrable. But 
our exultation was short-lived. An excla- 
mation of disappointment burst from the 
Indians, and, looking up, I saw a few 
large snow-flakes floating slowly through 
the air. 
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“Let us put off our snow-shoes,” said 
Shegashie ; “ we must halt here.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because the snow will blind our eyes to 
the path.” 

The path, however, was an Indian figure of | 
speech. We were travelling through an un-| For hours, the snow continued to fall, as if 
trodden wilderness, guided from point to} inexhaustible ; at length, however, it ceased, 
point by some rock, or bank, or quaintly | and the setting sun shone out in the western 
formed tree. But, these objects dwelt vividly | sky, red and angrily. The Indians said that 
in the Indians’ recollections. They had tra-| another snowstorm was at hand. So we set 
velled this road twice before ; and, whatever | about making the best preparations we could 
an Indian once sees, remains imprinted in his| for the night. Our friendly thicket was no 
memory for ever. bad shelter, and Chingoos and I set to work 

At Shegashie’s announcement I looked; with our tomahawks to cut away the 
over the lake longingly. I could not bear to | branches, until the place somewhat resem- 
lose an hour, far less a day ; and I said that | bled a bower ; then, shaking the cut branclies 
perhaps we might get across before the free from snow, we laid them up in soft piles 
violence of the snow-storm came on. My |to sleep upon. Meantime Shegashie busied 
guides shook their heads. However, after a | himself in making a fire and collecting fuel. 
time, they agreed to make the attempt. | We were short of food; for, during the last 

Accordingly, off we started across the lake, | day or two, game had been unusually scarce. 
the snow flakes floating and playing lazily; But we had sufficient for the night, and 
around us; and, more than once, we congra- | hoped to obtain more on the morrow ; She- 
tulated ourselves that their appearance had | gashie having set several snares round oar 
not deterred us. But, when we had got about | camp for the small Arctic hares which abound 
half-way across, the snow-storm came dashing | in those forests. 
down in our faces with a fierce gust that} Soon after dark the snow recommenced ; 
almost threw us off our feet. Staggered and | and, although we were unusually well shel- 
breathless, we stopped. Near as the brothers | tered, I never felt cold so intense as I did that 
were, I could see no more than the outlines|night. I have rarely felt more rejoiced 
of their dark forms through the thick curtain | than I did when I saw the early dawn steal 


How we reached the shore none of us 
| ever knew; but, at length, still battling against 
the blinding snow, Shegashie’s snow-shoes 
struck against a tree. Close beside it was a 
thicket of dwarf firs, and we shrank into its 
shelter—saved for the time. 








of snow which fell between us; while nothing 
was visible beyond, but dazzling snow-flakes 
tumbling, whirling, and rushing down to 
overwhelm us. 

“We must,” cried Shegashie, “keep the 
wind in our faces, or we shall never reach the 
shore.” 

He at once led the way, his brother and I 
following, and with difficulty distinguishing 
him as he shuffled heavily on before us. 
Already the weight of snow upon our snow- 
shoes impeded us greatly, and it increased 
each moment, until we could scarcely drag 
them along. The snow blew in our faces, 
sharp as icicles, whirling past us in wild 
eddies, almost beating us down. As the 
storm increased, the wind, which had hitherto 
blown steadily in our faces, began to waver, 
and to dash the snow down upon us in every 
direction. It was impossible to go on. 

The last faint lingering shadow of a hope 
passed away, and we felt there was nothing 
left but to die. Once or twice I wondered 
I did not feel the torpor, which is the pre- 
cursor of death among the snow, steal over 
my senses; but we determined not to die 
inactive, and the violence of my exertions 
heated me to such a degree, that more than 
once I found myself wiping the moisture 
from my brow, as I fought the hopeless battle 
against the whirlwind. 

That I am alive to write this, is a proof of 
the unslumbering Providence watching over 
all; for there was no earthly hope for us, 
when an unseen hand guided us to safety. 


over the landscape, and was able to rise 
|from my freezing couch and waken my com- 
| panions, who rose looking as comfortless as 
| myself; especially Chingoos, who trembled as 
if he had an ague fit. But a little hot coffee 
revived him. 

Shegashie went to inspect his snares; and, 
to his great disappointment, he found that 
they had not been disturbed ; so there was 
nothing for it but to start afresh without 
breakfast. Just as we had tied on our snow- 
shoes, a few flakes of snow, like tiny birds, 
icame floating between us and the clear blue 
sky. They were true harbingers; and, 
within a few minutes, the clouds began 
to gather and the snow to darken the atmo- 
sphere. Warned by the past day’s experience, 
we remained in ourcamp. Hour after hour 
the snow poured down in driving masses ; 
but we were sheltered from its fury. We had 
fire, and the snow settling on the roof and 
sides of our bower made it warm ; so we felt 
that we had more cause to be thankful than 
to complain, though we were compelled to 
fast. 

Before long, Chingoos’s indisposition of 
the morning returned ; and, as day wore on, he 
continued to get worse; until, by evening, it 
was quite evident that he was in the first 
stage of a fever. We did the best we 
could for him, by giving him hot coffee and 
such other trifling comforts as our slender 
stock afforded. 

The next morning broke bright and beau- 
tiful ; but it was at once evident that poor 
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Chingoos could not travel thatday. The fever | to join us, Though I must confess that the 
increased, and the ague so shook him, thatit sight of his blanket, caked with filth, made 
was with the greatest difficulty he could me feel a repugnance to his company, yet I 
take the coffee from our hands. The snares! was too prudent to object; and afterwards, 
were still empty, and this day also was passed when we stopped for the night, and I found 
without food. | that, leaving the fire-making to Shegashie, 

On the third morning, Chingoos was still) he was content to bustle about to collect 
worse. No game had been snared or shot, | fuel, and to assist me in forming our night’s 
and hunger-pangs were now becoming very | shelter, I felt more charity towards him, and 


fierce. We were so weak that we could) 
searcely creep. About mid-day a hare canie | 
leaping by, through the snow. I shot it, and | 
we dressed it immediately. To this day I 
think that that was the sweetest meal I ever | 
tasted. We made a part of the hare into 
soup for our poor patient ; but he was unable 
to take it—to our surprise, for it seemed to 
us delicious beyond expression. 

From that day we never wanted food, and 
were able to give all our thoughts and 
anxieties to Chingoos; whose last hour 
was evidently drawing near. He held out} 
his hand to his brother, and Shegashie, forget- 
ting the stoical demeanour of his race which he 
had tried hard to maintain, burst into tears as 
he folded it in his bosom. When he released it, | 
it fell cold and stiffened upon the snow. 

Shegashie did not speak for hours, but wept 
incessantly. The earth was frozen too hard 
to admit of our digging a grave. We were | 
therefore compelled to lay the lifeless Indian 
deep in the snow in a shady place, until his| 
brother could return in the spring to bury him. | 

On the following morning we resumed our | 


journey ; but it had now become a melancholy | 
pilgrimage. The day seemed long and dreary | 
without the joyous youth, whose lively jests 
and ringing laughter had echoed among 


the old trees. Towards evening, for the| 
first time in all our travels, we came on| 
the signs of a human being. The broad! 
trail of a pair of snow-shoes preceded us 
along the course we had to follow. 

My guide, judging by the tracks, announced 
the wearer to be an Indian, and not one of 
the white hunters who are sometimes to be 
met in these forests. He was right. The 
wearer of the gaily trimmed hunting-shirt 
whom we overtook about two hours after, 
with his dirty blanket, rifle, tomahawk, and | 
knife, his arms covered with bracelets, and| 
bunches of ear-rings weighing down the lobes 
of the ears, fully attested the accuracy of| 
Shegashie’s fore-knowledge. 





The Indians greeted each other with grave | 
courtesy, and the same polite reception was | 


was more resigned to his raising his pile of 
branches near my own. 

As we sat, that evening, round our camp 
fire, I had a better opportunity of observing 
our new acquaintance. He was a tall, finely 
formed Indian, and more muscular than I 
had ever seen any of his race. Moreover, 
there was an unusual fierceness in his de- 
meanour and a strange fire gleamed from his 
eye. He took the tobacco we gave him with 
great pleasure, but he was disappointed that 
our fire-water was all expended. However, 
he did not let that damp his spirits, but 
talked on with more than Indian volubility, 
Shegashie’s stock of news, for which he 
asked, was soon exhausted. Poor fellow! he 
had little heart to talk of anything except 
his beloved brother, to whose story the 
stranger listened with a contracted brow; 
but with few indications of sympathy. In 
his turn, he treated Shegashie to a number | 
of amazing and horrible stories which were 
current in the woods. 

1 lost the gist of many of these through not 
being able clearly to comprehend his language. 
But there was one I understood somewhat 
better than the others: it was concerning a 
very fierce Indian called Mamiskogahjhe 
(Great red-nailed Bear), who came from far 
beyond the Great Lake (Superior), and who, 
on his return home from a hunting expe- 
dition, had found his squaw and children the 
prey of a band of cannibal: Indians. Enraged 
at the sight, this hero fell upon them single- 
handed, and took the scalps of all except one. 
That one had fled ; and, ever since, Mamisko- 
gahjhe had prowled through the woods, 
gnashing his teeth and seeking him every- 
where. The missing Indian had shrouded 
himself in every sort of disguise, “ But all 
to no purpose,” said the stranger savagely, 
‘for Mamiskogahjhe slays every Indian he 
meets, so that that villain must fall beneath 
his knife at last.” 

When I had got over the novelty of the 
stranger’s excited manner and gleaming eye, 
I became somewhat weary of this Indian 





extended to me. But, in spite of all their gra-| hyperbole ; but, Shegashie listened to every 
vity, I fancied I perceived a gleam of joy in| word with breathless attention. I was loung- 
the wild eyes of the stranger. No wonder,| ing beside the fire, more asleep than awake, 
poor fellow! I thought. Perhaps he has passed | when I was aroused by the stranger abruptly 
the whole winter without looking on one} demanding of my guide if he had ever seen 
human face. He belonged to a party of} this redoubtable brave, the great red-nailed 
Indians living far to the north of Green Snake| bear: to which the young Indian replied in 
River, and his dialect was a great trial to my| the negative. 
Indian erudition. “Liar!” thundered the savage, springing 
As his path for the next day or two would | to his feet. “I am Mamiskogahjhe!” and in a 


be the same as ours, the stranger proposed! moment he stabbed my companion in the chest. 
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{ 
I sprang upon him in an instant, and| 
seized his right arm; which, by a violent! 
effort, he succeeded in disengaging. He) 
aimed a deadly blow at me with his knife, 
but I evaded it, and drew my own. Witha 
yell at his disappointment, he began to draw 
his tomahawk from his belt with the view of 
hurling it at my head; but I darted upon 
him, pinioning his arms, His feet gave way, 
and we both rolled together on the snow. A 
struggle for life between us succeeded. The 
Indian kept making little digs at me with his 
knife, but he could not get purchase enough 
to do more than penetrate my clothes and 
inflict slight wounds upon me. He rolled over 
with me, hoping to get me undermost ; but I 
always rolled farther than he wished, and got | 
on the upper side again. At length I lost pa-| 
tience ; and, still holding his right arm tightly 
down, I loosened the hand which held my} 
knife. But, quick as thought, Mamiskogahjhe 
changed his knife into his left hand also. 
Then commenced another rolling and tearing | 
struggle, more like that of tigers than of) 
men, for my foe assailed me fiercely with his 
teeth. We stabbed at each other wildly, and 
many a wound I gave and received. At 
length the Indian relaxed his hold, fell back, 
and I arose victorious. 

My first thought, now, after a fervent 
prayer for my deliverance, was for my poor 
guide. I found that, though desperately 
wounded and bleeding profusely, he was not 
dead. I bound up his wounds as I best 
could, and placed him on his bed. My own 
wounds, though numerous, were marvellously 
slight ; more cuts than stabs, and even those, 
my thick clothing had prevented from doing 
much damage. I dressed them, and, heaping 
more wood on the fire, sank down beside it 
to watch my poor Shegashie. 

The next morning Shegashie was so weak 
from loss of blood that each moment I ex- 
pected to see him pass away, and leave me 
alone in the woods, to die in my turn. 
I now bitterly regretted that I had ever 
entered on this disastrous enterprise. How- 
ever, there I was, and I had nothing for it 
but to make the best of it ; so I set to work, 
buried my dead enemy in a svow bank, col- 
lected wood, shot a hare, dressed it, and| 
returned to my sad task of watching my 
wounded guide. 

At the end of ten days, despite every adverse | 
circumstance, Shegashie was a great deal | 
better ; yet it was evident to both of us that | 
it would be a long time before he could travel. | 
The poor fellow earnestly entreated me not 
to stay with him, but to leave him to his fate; | 
and he directed me in the right way to pursue 
my journey. I would not have deserted an 
enemy thus, much less one with whom I had 
faced sorrow, danger, and death. Yet powder 
and shot were rapidly failing. After much 
cogitation, I took allthe spare snow shoes, and, 
hy the aid ofa bearskin, succeeded in making 
a sleigh capable of holding Shegashie very 
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comfortably, as well as all our belongings. I 
rose proudly the next morning ; and, placing 
my companion in the sleigh, re-commenced 
my journey. 

It was weary work to drag that clumsy 
sleigh, the wasted Indian looking out now 
and then to direct me on our way. I was 
often obliged to make long detours to avoid 
thickets and places where the trees grew too 
close to admit my sleigh between them. 
When day was done, I had the fuel to collect, 
the fire to make, shelter to prepare, She- 
gashie to move, his wounds to dress, and then 
the game to cook which I had killed during 
the day. Many a time I thought I should 
be obliged to give up the struggle. When I 
lay down to rest I was sometimes so tired 
that I could not have resisted another 
Mamiskogahjhe, had he come to end the work 
the first one had begun; and, when mornin 
reappeared, I re-commenced my tugging — 
dragging with arms so weary, that I did not 
care if another snow-storm came and sent 
us to sleep till the great day of awakening. 

Neither Indian nor snow-storm came, and I 
was compelled to go on from day to day enact- 
ing by turns the parts of horse, forager, fire- 
maker, cook, builder, and nurse. At length I 
became so exhausted, that one morning, though 
it was scarcely mid-day, I began to look about 
me for a suitable place to encamp for the re- 
mainder of the day and night: hoping, after 
such a rest, to start fresher on the following 
morning. Suddenly, a thin column of smoke 
ascending from the trees at a short distance, 
caught my eye; and, turning off from our 
route, I made the best of my way towards it. 
It rose from the hut of a newly-arrived set- 
tler. The man gave us a hearty welcome, 
and we slept beneath a roof, for the first 
time for consilerably more than a month, 
The next day he put his horse to his wood- 
train ; and, in two days more, brought us to 
head-quarters—less, I believe, for the reward 
I promised, than from pity for our worn and 
miserable condition. 

The time appointed for the trial was now 
nearly three weeks past, and I did not doubt 
that it was over. But the severe illness of 
the accused had again deferred it. The pro- 
ceedings were only now coming to a close. So 
far, they left on the minds of all who wit- 
nessed them, but one impression—that m 
poor friend’s military career was ended, 
Suddenly I entered the court, attired in worn- 
out rags, my face haggard, my eyes inflamed,my 
swollen feet hobbling awkwardly on the floor, 

Order restored, my testimony was received 
with the greatest attention; and Lowther 
was acquitted with honour. 

Poor Shegashie! When the spring came, 
he left me, and returned by a schooner to 
Green Snake River; whence, accompanied 
by his relatives, he travelled down to the 
scene of his only brother’s death. They dug a 
deep grave for Chingoos, and laid him in it on 
the spot where his life had departed. But 
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Shegashie never more returned to his native | 
village. Parting from his relatives at the! 
grave, he returned to me, and remained with | 
me—a gentle, unobtrusive, faithful friend,— 
until consumption, the bane of his race, took | 
him from me a few years ago. 


TOUCHING THE LORD HAMLET. 


Maxy persons are aware that the story of 
Hamlet is taken from the Danish historian | 
Saxo-Grammaticus. At the same time, few 
persons have read so much as a line of Saxo- 
Grammaticus, for he wrote in Latin, and his 
book is a folio. By writing in Latin a man 
secures immortality at the expense of popu- 
larity. What he gains in duration he loses 
in extension. Nor are folios opened with 
avidity at the present day. People like to 
read in an easy position, possibly with legs 
horizontally placed, and to hold a light 
volume in their hands. A folio, resting 
against a reading-desk, defies every attempt 
at luxurious indolence. 

Under these circumstances, it is probable 
that many persons know exceedingly little of 
the traditionary character of Hamlet, and 
that when they hear him hint to his friends 
that he is about “to put an antick dispo- 
sition” on, they fancy that the z 





pleasantries of the tragedy were the sole 
consequences of his voluntary eccentricity. 
Hence, at the risk of offending antiquaries by 
the narration of a (to them) well-known tale, 
we shall show to the general reader what a 
funny person Hamlet really was—thatistosay, 
if Saxo-Grammaticus be a faithful historian. 

Once upon a time—and a very long time 
ago it was, for Ruric was the son of Hoder, 
who killed Balder, son of the god Odin—once 
upon a time, when Ruriec reigned over Den-| 
mark, the province of Jutland was governed 
by two brothers, in the capacity of joint-vice- 
roys. One of these, named Horwendil, slew 
the King of Norway in single combat, and 

resented so large a share of Norwegian 
ty to Ruric, that the grateful monarch 
bestowed upon him the hand of his daughter 
Gerutha. Of this marriage Hamlet was the 
result. 

Fengo, the other viceroy, instead of re- 
somes at his brother’s good fortune, murdered 

im out of sheer envy, and married Gerutha 
himself. To account for this singular pro- 
ceeding, he explained to King Ruric, that the 
deceased was in the habit of maltreating his 
wife to such a degree that his murder was 
absolutely necessary, in order to relieve a 
most charming and inoffensive lady from an 
exceeding disagreeable position. King Ruric, 
who tenderly Yoved his daughter, found this | 
explanation perfectly satisfactory, and con- 
firmed the second marriage. 

Thus, for a time, the matter blew over ; 
but, in the meanwhile the boy Hamlet, | 
thinking that he might be murdered in his! 
turn, began to feign idiocy, that he might 
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thus appear too insignificant for his uncle’s 
suspicions, He jabbered a great deal of non- 
sense ; he cuntrived that his figure should 
approach as nearly as possible to that of a 
scarecrow, and he smutted over his face, so 


|that his features were scarcely discernible. 


However, when he made certain wooden 
hooks, and having baked them in the fire, 


;concealed them carefully, saying that they 


were arrows for his father’s murderer, the 
more shrewd persons of the court, notwith- 
standing the laughter of the fools, deemed 
there was some “ method in his madness,” and 
communicated their doubts to the viceroy. 

Fengo, therefore, determined to watch 
his nephew closely ; and, on one occasion 
when Hamlet took a ride into the woods 
with some youths of his own age, it 
was expected that his true character would 
be revealed. But his foster-brother warned 
him that he was surrounded by spies, and 
accordingly, to sustain his character for im- 
becility, he mounted his horse with his head 
towards the tail—which he used asa bridle— 
thereby causing much laughter and diversion. 

Had Hamlet lived at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, instead of flourishing at the 
commencement of the year nothing, we 
should have concluded that he framed his 
sham character onthe model of Charles the 
Second, as described by that famous epigram, 
which says that the Merry Monarch 


“ never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 


Since, while by the excessive stupidity of his 
acts he maintained his reputation for in- 
sanity, he constantly shook the very belief 
he wished to establish by sayings of remark- 
able shrewdness. Thus, on the occasion of the 
notable ride into the wood, a wolf happened 
to cross his path : 

“What’s that ?” said Hamlet. 

“ A young foal,” replied one of the attend- 
ants ; winking, no doubt, at the rest. 

“ Aha,” quoth Hamlet, “there are many 
such foals at Fengo’s court.” 

Ere the sting occasioned by this sarcasm 
had quite ceased to tingle, the party arrived 
at the sea-shore, where the rudder of a 
wrecked ship was the first object that met 
their gaze. The graceless youths, intending 
once more to “poke their fun ” at the demented 
prince, exclaimed : 

“Look, what a big knife we have found ! ” 

But Hamlet reflected for a while, and then 
said, gravely: “Of a truth the ham must 
have been large, that such a knife was inten- 
ded to cut,” thereby referring to the sea, and 
possibly the saltness thereof. But, not quieted 
by this sharp retort, his facetious comrades pro- 
ceeded to explain to him that the sand on the 
shore was flour, and that the pebbles were 
groats. But Hamlet said: “Such flour as 
that has been ground by the storm and the 
white-foaming billows.” : 

These jokes may not appear very brilliant 
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now, but they made a great sensation in the 


year nothing, and the court of King Ruric 


was often convulsed with laughter on hearing | 


of “Hamlet’s last.” Indeed, there is no doubt 
that Hamlet and Yorick were historically one 
and the same person. 
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court. Two Danish gentlemen—whom the 
reader may, if he pleases, call Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern—were, moreover, appointed 
to accompany him, and they secretly carried 


| with them (by turns, we presume), a bit of 


| 


wood, with certain letters carved upon it, 


However, delightful as the mad prince’s| requesting the king of Britain to put Hamlet 
jokes were considered by other persons, they | to death. It may be observed that, in the 
were not liked by his uncle, Fengo, who| days of King Ruric, bits of carved wood were 


always suspected that some mischief was 
brooding, and was determined to worm out 
his nephew’s real character. He, therefore, 
by the counsel of a friend, feigned to leave 
the country on some urgent matter, that 


| 


the approved means for carrying on an 
epistolary correspondence. With all that 
cleverness that seems to have been inherent 
in the Jutland Court, the two confidential 
gentlemen went to sleep one night in Hamlet’s 


during his supposed absence, Hamlet might| presence with the precious document in one 


have an interview with his mother, 


at | of their pockets, 


Of course the pockets were 


which the same friend engaged to be present, | rummaged by the artful prince, and of course 


unseen, 
Fengo’s friend, according to promise, hid him- 
self under a heap of straw, that constituted 


an important part of the furniture of the | 


royal apartment. With his usual shrewdness 
Hamlet guessed there was something wrong 


in the room, and to ascertain whether his | 


suspicions were correct, danced upon the 
straw, clapping his hands and crowing like a 


cock, to the great astonishment of his| 
mother and to the infinite annoyance of the| 


listening friend, who had to endure ail 
the weight of the prince’s eccentricities. 
Naturally enough something began to move 
beneath the straw, and that something— 


which the reader may, if he pleases, call} 
Polonius—was immediately transfixed by | 


the sword of Hamlet. Queen Gerutha, 


shocked at this new manifestation of mad-| 


ness, began to weep aloud, but Hamlet, 
dropping the mask, read her a severe lecture 
on the impropriety of her position. 


well they might, for they were marked by a 
ruffianly coarseness which could not be ex- 
ceeded, and of which Shakspeare does not 
convey the slightest idea. In the fullest 
sense of the expression, Hamlet gave his 
mother a “bit of his mind,” and a very un- 
savoury bit of a very gross mind it was, 
Fengo, on his return, missed his friend, for 
Hamlet had not only killed that most unfor- 
tunate of courtiers, but had boiled down his 
limbs, and thrown them into the sewer to be 
devoured by the pigs. This deed the prince 
openly avowed, but those who heard him 
merely thought that he was uttering one of 
his mad pleasantries, and laughed as usual. 
Indeed, at the court of Jutland everybody 
seems to have been an arrant blockhead, with 
the single exception of Fengo himself. That 
worthy viceroy would have killed his nephew 
without further ado, had he not feared to 
offend King Ruric, who, as we have seen, 
was the lad’s maternal grandfather. To get 
rid of Hamlet stratagem was necessary, and 
accordingly the good youth was sent on an 
embassy to Britain—a proceeding which, as 


he was a reputed maniac, must have been 


deemed highly complimentary to the British 


His | 
words seemed to have an effect, as, indeed, | 





The interview took place, and/he found the wooden dispatch, which he had 


no sooner read than he shaved off the inscrip- 
tion and carved another, in which he not 
only named the two sleepers as ie persuns 
to be killed, but also forged a vequest from 
Fengo, that the king of Britain woulu be 
kind enough to give his daughter to Hamlet 
for a wife. 

The policy pursued by Hamlet during his 
sojourn in Britain was the very reverse ot 
that which he had adopted while he was at 
home in Jutland. Among the Danes he 
wished to pass for a fool or a madman; by the 
Britons he wished to be thought a model of 
wisdom. He first excited the general wonder 
by refusing to taste a single morsel, or to 
drink a single drop at the very munificent 
banquet which the king of Britain had pro- 
vided for his reception. Indeed, so much 
was the hospitable monarch surprised by an 
abstinence so unusual in the good old times, 
that when Hamlet and his attendants had 
retired to their sleeping-apartment he ordered 
one of his servants to listen at the door, and 
pick up as much as he could of the conver- 
sation. Hamlet’s attendants, who shared the 
general curiosity, no sooner found themselves 
alone with him, than they inquired into the 
cause of his mysterious abstinence. He 
quietly told them that the bread was stained 
with blood, that the drink tasted of iron, and 
that the meat smelt like a human corpse— 
all good and weighty reasons for not making 
a hearty meal. His companions further 
asked him what he thought of the king and 
queen of Britain; and his answer showed 
that his opinion of the illustrious pair was 
not very exalted. The king, he said, had the 
eyes of a serf, and as for the queen, she 
betrayed her slavish origin by three distinct 
signs. 

“Now, the king of Britain was naturally 
of a kindly and pacific disposition, with 
the additional qualification of that laudable 
spirit of curiosity that in later days has been 
styled the desire for knowledge. So, instead 
of flying into a passion when his servants 
informed him of Hamlet's disrespectful 
observations, he thought they were worthy 
of a cool and serious inquiry. Beginning 
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with the subject of dinner, he asked where 
the bread came from, and presently learned, 
on the authority of the court-baker, that the 
corn of which it was made was the produce 
of a field in which a great battle had been 
fought, and which had been selected by 
judicious agriculturists on account of its 
excessive fertility. Clearly, Hamlet was not 
so wrong about the bread ; so the admiring 
king pursued his investigations with refe- 
rence to the bacon, when it turned out that 
the pigs of the royal stye had, on one occa- 
sion, broken loose, and feasted on the corpse 
of a malefactor who had paid the last penalty 
of the law. Moreover, in the well from 
which the water had heen drawn for the 
supply of the royal table, sundry rusty 
swords were found, and this accounted for 
the taste of iron. The fine taste and the fine 
nose of Hamlet could not be sufficiently 
admired by the excellent king of Britain, 
who was resolved to look into those little 
family matters that had been likewise 
touched upon by his Danish guest. Accord- 
ingly, he sent for his mother, the Queen- 
dowager of Britain, and having asked her, 
very seriously, why he had the eyes of a serf, 
received the agreeable information that a 
certain slave, who had been made prisoner of 
war, held a more important position in the 
royal pedigree than had generally been 
imagined. Hamlet was right again! He 


was therefore personally questioned as to the 


three signs of slavish origin he had remarked 
in the behaviour of the queen-consort. Not 
in the least daunted, Hamlet replied, that in 
the first place the illustrious lady was in the 
habit of wearing the hood of her cloak over 
her head, contrary to the usages of what 
Osric calls “soft society ;” that in the second 
place, when she walked she tucked up her 
gown by the girdle; and that in the third 
place, when after dinner she used her tooth- 
pick, she swallowed the extracted particles 
of food instead of spitting them out with royal 
dignity. 

Oh, happy were the days when Ruric was 
king of Denmark, when Fengo was lord-lieu- 
tenant of Jutland, and when What’s-his- 
name reigned over this island! Talent had a 
chance of being rewarded then, especially 
at the British court. Far from reproving 
Hamlet for his matchless impertinence, the 
enlightened king of Britain was in ecstacies 
at his acuteness, and at once gave him his 
daughter in marriage, thanking the gods for 
sending him such a clever son-in-law. That 
the wedding might not want its proper solem- 
nity, the two attendants were duly hung up 
on the very day after the ceremony. The 
advantage which Hamlet took of this latter 
circumstance can scarcely be called hand- 
some. Although he had artfully contrived 
the destruction of his comrades, he pretended 
to be excessively enraged at their death, and 
the king of Britain, who felt great awe at 


Danish indignation, gave him, by way of' 
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compensation, a large sum in gold, which the 
astute Hamlet melted, and poured into two 
hollow sticks. 

After he had lived in Britain about a-year, 
he thought he would like to see his native 
Jutland once more, so, having asked the king 
for leave of absence, and obtained the same, 
he set off with his two loaded sticks, to visit 
the “Old folks at home.” The first spectacle 
that met his eye in the royal palace, was the 
celebration of his own funeral, held on the 
strength of a report that he had died in 
Britain; and greatly astounded were the 
mourners, when he reappeared amongst them, 
looking as silly and as dirty as ever. When 
he was asked what had become of his two 
companions, he showed the two sticks, and 
said, “ Here they are, the pair of them.” Of | 
course this reply was set down to the account 
of the old imbecility, and caused explosions 
of laughter, for these Jutlanders were not 
aware that the sticks contained the worth in 
bullion of the two executed gentlemen ; nor 
had they reached the high philosophy of 
Hamlet, which taught him that a man’s 
money-value is, in fact, the man himself. 

Neither was it suspected in Denmark, that 
the funeral ceremonies, which were so 
strangely interrupted by the safe return of | 
the deceased, had been contrived by that 
very person. Before Hamlet had set out for 
Britain, he had had a second interview with 
his mother, in the course of which he 
requested her to pretend, after his absence 
for a year, that she had received news of his 
death, to perform as much of a funeral as is 
possible when the corpse is wanting, and to 
hang the great hall of the palace with netted 
tapestry. By Queen Gerutha, who was of a 
remarkably pliant disposition, all these orders 
were carefully followed, though she knew 
well enough that she would see her son again 
at the end of a twelvemonth. 

Most obstreperous was Hamlet in congra- 
tulating himself on his ownhappy return. The 
quantity of wine that he procured for the 
refreshment of the courtiers was enormous, 
and he added a practical joke to his verbal 
pleasantries, dancing about with a drawn 
sword, that he flourished in the most reckless 
fashion, so that all were at their wits’ end for 
fear they might receive some unlucky gash 
or thrust. His own fingers he really did cut, 
and the courtiers took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance to fasten the sword to the scab- 
bard with a nail. 

Through all these proceedings, a great deal 
of drinking went on, till at last every one of 
the courtiers had fallen from his bench, and 
was lying senseless on the floor. Hamlet 
now took from their hiding-place the wooden 
hooks that had caused so much mirth in 
early days, removed the net-hangings from 
the walls, and so fastened them over the 
sleepers, by means of the hooks, that 
escape was impossible. This done, he simply 
set tire to the palace, and proceeding to 
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Fengo’s chamber, took down the sword that 
was hanging over the sleeping king, and 
hung up his own in its place. Great was the 
consternation of Fengo when he was awakened 
by a voice that said, in no pleasing tone, 
“Fengo, your brave men are burning to 
ashes, and Hamlet is here to avenge the 
death of his father.” The first impulse ot Fengo 
was to reach down the suspended sword, but 
as that unlucky weapon was fastened to its 
sheath, it proved a sorry defence against the 
sharp blade wielded by Hamlet, and the 
fratricide viceroy now received his mortal 
blow. 

Now, it was quite possible that Hamlet’s 
conduct on this eventful night might not be 
in accordance with the views of Jutland gene- 
rally. With that prudence that was his lead- 
ing virtue he retired, therefore, to a safe 
hiding-place, whence he could watch the 
aspect of the political horizon. When the 
break of day revealed the gloomy spectacle 
of a palace in ruins and a heap of half- 
burned corpses, the early rising part of the 
population, not seeing any one who could tell 
them how it had all happened, were not a 
little puzzled. Sentiments were varied— 
some were indignant at the wholesale 
slaughter, some wept, while a third party, 
which seems to have been that of the majority, 
hinted that the event was to be regarded as 
rather fortunate than otherwise. On this 
hint, Hamlet issued from his nook, and made 
an effective speech, in which he avowed what 
he had done, gloried that he had avenged his 
father’s murder; and, in short, managed 
matters so well, that a general shout pro- 
claimed him the successor of Fengo. 

When he was firmly established in his 
province, Hamlet fitted up three ships in a 


most expensive manner, and paid a visit to| was concealed by his upper garments. 


his father-in-law in Britain. 
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| who had recently become a widower, and the 


Scottish queen, it was hoped, would dispatch 
him according to precedent. Thus would 
Fengo be avenged, and the British king would 
be released from his moral difficulty. 

However, when Hamlet reached the Scot- 
tish court, affairs took a turn which the king 
of Britain had not contemplated. The ter- 
rible queen was greatly struck by the picture 
on Hamlet’s shield, and told him in a few 
words, that if he would woo her on his own 
account, instead of courting by proxy, she 
would gladly bestow her hand upon him. 
The queen was not only fierce but fair, and 
Hamlet’s heart had ever been susceptible to 
feminine beauty. Therefore, we grieve to 
relate, he jumped at the offer, regardless of 
the tie in the south of the island, and having 
married the Queen of Scotland, had the con- 
summate assurance to return to the king of 
Britain, with his new wife, and a train of 
young Scots at his heels. 

Hamlet’s first wife, the British princess, 
was a gentle, forgiving creature, who was so 
delighted at her husband’s safe return, that 
she vowed not only to love him still, but to 
love his second wife also. With these profes- 
sions she met him on the road, bearing in her 
arms an infant to which she had lately given 
birth. Atthe same time she warned him that 
her father did not entertain the same liberal 
views on the subject of family affronts, and 
that he had better be on his guard against 
stratagem. When this amiable discourse 
had proceeded so far, the old king came up, 
embraced Hamlet as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and invited him to a banquet in the 
palace. Hamlet was nothing loth, but, as 
his old prudence did not forsake him, he 
managed to put ona suit of armour, which 


Nor 


His numerous} did this precaution prove useless, for no 


attendants carried gilded shields, while his}sooner did Hamlet make his appearance at 
own target was ornamented with a pictorial| the palace-gate, than the king flung a spear 


record ot the deeds he had done. Never had 
the Britons seen so fine a sight. The good 
king, however, found himself in a moral diffi- 
culty. He had, it seems, solemnly sworn to 
Fengo that he would avenge his death, if it 
occurred otherwise than by the course of 
nature, and now Fengo was slain by the 
person whom the king esteemed above every- 
body else in the world. Hamlet must be got 
rid of somehow or other ; but, if he were put 
to death in the palace, the laws of hospitality 
would be shamefully violated. It was clear 
that he must be sent somewhere else in order 
to be killed, and Scotland at last suggested 


itself to the British king as the very place | 


fitted for the purpose. Scotland was at this 
time governed by a maiden queen, named 
Hermutruda, who was so fierce, and withal 
entertained such a dislike to matrimony, that 
if a suitor presented himself, the popping of 
the question was instantly followed by a 
public execution. Hamlet was to solicit the 





| 


that would have gone through the body of 
the Dane, had it not been checked by the 
unexpected obstacle. The enmity of the 
king being thus revealed, Hamlet retreated 
to the spot where he had left his Scotish 
adherents ; but was immediately pursued by 
his enemy, who routed the little force of 
Scotsmen, and would have destroyed every 
man of them, had he not been interrupted 
by the approach of night. When darkness 
had set in, Hamlet did one of those clever 
things, that have justlyearned him immore 
tality in the Danish chronicles, Instead of 
resting himself, he carefully picked up the 
bodies of the slain, and raising some into the 
perpendicular with the aid of sticks and big 
stones, while he place’ others on horse-back, 
he made them present a very formidable 
appearance. Hence, when morning broke 
and the Britons saw the new force, they 
stood stupidly staring, wondering whence 
the auxiliaries could have come. Hamlet 


hand of this lady for the King of Britain,| was not the man to lose an opportunity, 
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at the head of his remaining Scotsmen, he 


charged the gaping Britons, whereupon a} 


general rout ensued, in which the king was 
slain. 


Matters being thus settled in Britain, Ham- 
|the English and requested them to anchor ; 


let returned with both his wives to Jutland, 
where he found himself involved in a con- 
stitutional difficulty. The people had, it is 


true, raised him to the head of the provin-| 


cial government on the death of Fengo, 
but then this post was in the gift of the 


Danish crown; and though Hamlet’s ma-| 
ternal grandfather Ruric, from family con-| 
siderations, might have been induced to) 
forego some of his rights, that venerable| 


monarch was no more, and his successor 
Wigleth was a person who would not bate 
an inch of his privileges. Indeed, the new 
king had already despoiled Gerutha of all 
her possessions on account of the delinquency 
of her son. 
the irregularly elected viceroy resulted 
from this false position, but when the two 
armies came in sight of each other, Hamlet, 
who had had several gloomy forebodings, 
wished to shun the contest. 
me to the persuasions of his second wife 

ermutruda, who promised that she would 
follow him, and kill herself in the event of 
his death. 
Hamlet was slain, whereupon Hermutruda 


immediately married Wigleth, and thus be- | 
| already to the men from Portugal. 


came Queen of Denmark. 


CANTON CITY. 


TureEE hundred and forty years ago, the 
first western barbarians went round the Cape 
to China, They were Portuguese, who very 
soon got into difficulties with the Chinamen, 
and were restricted to Macao ; Spanish ships 
to Amoy. The French were early at Canton; 
but their trade was insignificant, and for three 
hundred years only some three or four ships 
entered this port during a twelvemonth. The 


to Canton two centuries and a half ago, 


Spaniards and Portuguese opposing them, | 


and that the trade of the Dutch, in these 


but of late few have been seen. 

Englishmen first went to China about the 
year sixteen hundred and thirty-five. We 
found our way thither by way of the East 
Indies, in several ships, the commander of 
which carried letters from the viceroy of Goa 
to the governor of Macao. Ignoraut of Chinese 
manners, the Englishmen thought these letters 
sufficient to secure a trade. 

The commander of this expedition was 
Admiral Wedell. 
the Portuguese, that the Chinese would not 
trade with the English. Wedell, not trusting 
much in this information, sent Mr. T. Robin- 
son and Mr. T. Mounteney, and Captain 
Carter, with a bark and a pinnace, manned 
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A war between the king and | 





At last he| 


A conflict ensued, in which | 





At Macao he was told by | 
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| with above fifty men, to the mouth of the Can- 


ton river ; the approach to which was utterly 
prohibited to the Portuguese. Such audacity 


| produced a great stir in the city, and a fleet of 


about seventy junks, under an admiral, met 


which they did. The Chinese having ascer- 
tained that no real harm was meant, and that 
these bold, outside barbarians wished only to 
deliver an humble petition to the Chinese 
viceroy for trade purposes, consented to take 
some of the English to Canton, if they would 
promise to proceed with their boats no farther 
up the river. Captain Carter, T. Robinson, 
and T. Mounteney, ventured therefore on the 
journey to Canton on board a junk. When 
they came to a place about five leagues from 
the town, where the news of their arrival 
produced great excitement, the Mandarins, 
ina friendly manner, begged them to return to 
their ownships. Ifthey would directly return 
to Macao, assistance would be given them to 
procure a right of trade. These fair words 
covered anxiety about a little Chinese fleet 
bound for Japan. When that was out of 
harm’s way, there was sent to the English a 
flat denial of their wish. The English vessels 
then proceeded to the Canton river, where 
they anchored before a dismantled castle, and 
it was declared to the Mandarins that the 
desire of the English was to be permitted to 
traffic with the Chinese on the terms granted 


The Mandarins promised to bring their 
request before the viceroy, and desired them 
to wait six days for an answer. This time 


| was employed by the Portuguese in blackening 


the English, and denouncing them as beggars, 
thieves, and horrible barbarians. The Chinese 
secretly armed the dismantled fort with 
forty-six pieces of heavy ordnance, besides 
making other warlike preparations, After 
the fourth of the six days, they began to fire 
against an English ship. The shot did no 


A y I harm ; but, on the provocation of it, the whole 
Chinese say that the first Dutch ships came 


English fleet weighed anchor, and the ships 
sent, during a few hours, broadside after 
broadside against the fort. When the boats 


2 |landed with about one hundred men, the 
parts, fluctuated for two centuries. Denmark | 
and Sweden sent also annually a few ships ; | 


Chinese fled, and the fort was taken. The 
English destroyed what they could, and 
captured a few junks, to give the Chinese 
a sufficient hint that they were not men 
to be dealt treacherously with. Having 
done this, they expostulated with the Man- 
darins, and renewed their request for liberty 
of trade. Two Englishmen were then admit- 
ted into Canton, were received courteously by 
the high Mandarins, and arrangements were 
made to the satisfaction of both parties. 
Such was the commencement of our inter- 
course with China. 

Thus our commerce for two hundred years 
was limited to Canton; and, although the 
entrance to the inner city was forbidden, 
there was not much stress laid on this pro- 
hibition, and the foreigner could walk about 
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the streets secure from molestation. How 
this friendly intercourse changed for the 
worse, and what turn matters have since 
taken, we need not tell. The course of 
affairs has very often brought Canton into 
the public mind. The city has a most fami- 
liar name, What is it like ? 

It is built on the north bank of the Choo 
kéang, or Pearl-river, about sixty miles from 
the sea. ‘The Chinese consider Hoomun (the 
Bogue or Bocca Tigris) as the mouth of this 
river, and the entrance to their inner waters, 
Whampoa, the anchorage of Canton, is seven 
miles from the city, which is situated in a 
rich and diversified country. A very great 
many rivers and channels run through it ; 
all teeming with a numberless spawn of 
ships and vessels of all sorts and sizes, 
from the lofty, lumbering war-junk to the 
boats used for fishing and duck-breeding. 
On the north and north-east of the town 
are hills and mountains; but, in all other 
directions, a large prospect is before you. 
Southward, as far as you can see, you behold 
water, which covers about the eighth patt 
of the whole surface. The plain is clothed 
with gardens and rice-fields, and only here 
and there small hills, or groves of trees, 
break up into the smoothness of the surface. 

Canton is said to owe its origin to this 
authentic fact: Five genii, clothed in gar- 
ments of five different colours, and riding on 
rams of five different colours, met at the 
capital ; each of the rams bore in his mouth 
a stalk of grain having six ears, and pre- 
sented them to the people of the district, to 
whom the genii thus spake: Yuen tsze hwan 
hwae, yung woo kwang ke ; which means, May 
famine and dearth never visit your markets, 
Having uttered these words, the five genii 
immediately disappeared, and the five rams 
were changed into stone. They are to be 
seen to this day in one of the city gates, 
called the Gate of the Five Genii; in the neigh- 
bourhood of which stands a temple of thesame 
name. From this legend the city is also called 
“the city of genii,” or, “the city of grain.” 

Always unruly, the people of the south 
rose in rebellion, two hundred and fifty years 
before our Christian era; and the famous 
emperor, Tsin Chehwang, sent no less than 
five hundred thousand men against them. 
These soldiers behaved exceedingly well, 
for during three years they neither re- 
laxed their discipline nor put off their armour; 
but they met with a bad end; for the rebels, 
driven to fury by hunger, attacked and 
cut up the imperial forces in so dreadful a 
manner, that the blood flowed “several tens 
of le,” or Chinese miles. 

With India, the people of China had, in 
very early times, a considerable commerce ; 
and Canton, favoured by its southern situa- 
tion, profited largely by it. Manufactures 
there must have been more advanced than in 
other parts of China; for in the year of our 
Lord five hundred and forty-three, the people 
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of Canton sent to Woote, “the martial 
monarch,” a very fine piece of cloth as tribute, 
which, by its luxurious softness, so worried 
the skin of this rough warrior, that he for- 
bade the further manufacture of it. It was, 
however, not until one thousand two hundred 
and fifty years ago that there was any regular 
market at Canton for foreign commerce. The 

| then reigning emperor of the Tang dynasty 
appointed an imperial commissioner to re- 
ceive the fixed duties ; and Canton gained so 
much importance, that Chang Kewling, 
eleven hundred and fifty years ago, ordered 
the famous pass to be cut through the 
Meiling, to facilitate intercourse between 
this opulent city and the northern provinces. 
Curious manufactures began to be intro- 
duced, and merchant vessels crowded in the 
waters of Canton. But, for some reason, 
merchants became disgusted with the city, 
and removed, ninety years later, to Annam 
(Cochin China). Enmity then sprang up 
between Annam and Canton; and history 
records many wars, especially one at the end 
of the ninth century, when the Cochin Chi- 
nese came by land, and Canton was several 
times plundered by them ; bit the Cantonese 
soon paid them back. The first emperors of 
the Sung dynasty forbade expeditions against 
Cochin China, “reprobating the idea of dis- 
tressing the people from a mere covetous 
desire of gaining useless territory.” How- 
ever, for the protection of Canton against its 
neighbours, the city was enclosed, eight hun- 
dred years ago, within a wall of about two 
English miles in circumference, which cost 
fifty thousand taéls, or about seventeen thou- 
sand pounds. 

After the fall of the Tang dynasty, China 
had been disturbed by five families, who, during 
fifty-three years, fought like unicorns and 
lions for the crown. ‘To one of these families 
Canton sent tribute of gold, silver, ivory, and 
other costly things, worth no less than five 
mnillions of taéls. Therewith the emperor 
was so much pleased, that he created the 
chief promoter of the subscription, Lew Yen, 
king of Canton, under the title of Nanhae- 
wang, “ king of the southern sea.” This new 
king, however, was not liberal of charity 
towards his people. “Criminals were boiled 
alive like lobsters, roasted, flayed, and thrown 
on spikes ; or forced to fight with elephants 
and tigers.” Canton seems to have been at this 
time a kind of Sodom or Gomorrah ; for the 
first emperors of the Sung dynasty, who cared 
much about the welfare of this city, issued 
many edicts, which bear witness of the 
luxury and wickedness of the inhabitants, 
Witches and wizards were prohibited ; sor- 
cery was interdicted ; and the temples, which 
had been built for the practice of supersti- 
tious rites, were thrown down by order of 
government. The people were forbidden 
|also, to kill men to sacrifice to demons ; 
| and to relieve the sufferers from the noxious 
\ diseases which were prevalent, dispensaries 
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of medicines were established. Extravagant 
articles of apparel were blamed, and head- 
dresses of pearls and gold ornaments were 
disallowed. 

When the Yuen dynasty, about six hundred 
years ago, became masters of the throne, the 
south of China had very bad times; but 
during the times of the Ming dynasty, 
China was very happy, and Canton became 
a most wealthy and powerful city. It suf- 
fered little by the conquest of the Tartars. 
The new emperors changed almost nothing. 
One of the Ming dynasty, however, Yung- 
leih, sought to supersede the conquerors, 
and the loyal people of Fuhkeén, Kwangse, 
and Kwangtung revolted against, them. 
The emperor sent an army composed of 
Chinese and Tartars, commanded by two 
Tartar officers, who had orders first to sub- 
due, then to remain and rule the southern 
provinces. These were soon brought to sub- 
mission, but the city of Canton was deter- 
mined to resist ; however, the city was at last 
captured, by help of treason. The second in 
command, Fan Chingan, plotted with the 
enemy, and enabled them to enter. Many 
rich people dug holes in the ground, and 
deposited their treasures in earthen jars. 
Several of them are found even now, in sink- 
ing wells, or breaking up the old foundations 
of houses and temples. Martin Martini, a 
Jesuit, being at this time in the south ot 
China, describes the fall of Canton in these 
words : 

“This courage of the people of Canton 
made the Tartars fall upon the resolution of 
beating down the walls of the city with their 
great cannon, which had such an effect that 
they took it on the twenty-fourth of Novem- 
ber, sixteen hundred and fifty ; and because 
it was remarked that they gave to a prefect 
of the city the same office he had before, it 
was suspected that it was delivered by 
treason. The next day they began to 
plunder, and the sackage continued till the 
fifth of December, in which they spared 
neither man, woman, nor child ; but all who- 
ever came in their way, were cruelly put to 
the sword; nor was there heard any other 
speech, but, ‘ kill, kill these barbarous rebels.’ 
Yet they spared some artificers to conserve 
the necessary arts; as also some strong and 
lusty men, such as they saw able to carry 
away the pillage of the city. But, finally, 
December sixth, came outan edict which for- 
bade all further vexation, after they had killed 
a hundred thousand men, besides those that 
perished in several ways during the siege.” 

A Chinese manuscript estimates the whole 
number of slain during the siege and plun- 
deriug at no lessthan seven hundred thousand, 
“every house was left desolate.” The 
Tartars took up their quarters in the old 
city, where they still live, but where now is to 
be seen only one house that was built before 
the sack. 

Having a native map of Canton before me, I 
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shall give the description of this city as it 
was rebuilt. It is, as said before, situated on 
the north bank of the Pearl River. That 
part of the city which is inclosed by a wall 
forms almost a square, and is divided by 
another wall, running from east to west, into 
two parts. The northern, called the old city, 
is almost thrice as large as the southern part, 
the new city. 

Once the northern part was separated by 
very high walls into three different towns ; 
but now there is no trace of this division. On 
the south side the wall runs parallel to the 
river and distant from it about twenty rods, 
On the north side the wall runs over hills, 
and at the highest points its base may be two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred feet above 
the surface of the river. The entire circuit 
of the wall cannot exceed seven or eight 
English miles; for at a quick pace, the dis- 
tance may be walked in two hours, The 
foundation of this wall, as well as the under 
part, and the arches of the gates are of stone ; 
the rest are small, soft-textured bricks. 
These walls are built almost perpendicularly, 
and vary in height from twenty-five to nearly 
forty feet ; their thickness may be twenty- 
five feet. At the north side they are the 
highest and best in repair, but at the east 
side they have become rather dilapidated by 
the inroads of the elements. On the top of 
the wall, round the whole city, a line of 
battlements are raised, at intervals of a few 

feet; and in the rear of them is a broad 
| pathway. The Chinese call these battlements 
| Ching-jin, literally, city-men. 

The suburbs are scarcely less extensive, or 
less populous than the enclosed city. On the 
west they spread out, nearly in the form ofa 
long triangle, opening to the north-west, 
having the river on the south, and the western 
wall of the city on the east, for its two equal 
sides, On the south, they occupy the whole 
space between the wall and the river. On 

| the east they are much less extensive than on 
the west ; and on the north are no buildings, 

except a few stall huts near the principal 
gate. At the south-east corner of the city in 
the river, stands a small fort called the French 
Folly ; another similar fort, called the Dutch 
Folly, stands further up the river, not very 
far from the factories. Between these and 
the last-mentioned fort are ledges of rocks ; 
which at low water are seen above the sur- 
face. Beyond the foreign factories westward, 
several small canals branch off into the 
suburbs ; but for a mile or two the river itself 
is nearly straight. 

At the south-east and south-west corner of 
| the city two wings stretch out from the main- 
walls; to defend the nar‘ow space between 

the walls and ditches. Through each of these 

is a gate. Twelve gates in the external 

walls lead into the city; four others lead 

through the wall, which separates the old and 
| the new city. 

Among these Wooseén-mun is the Gate of 
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the Five Genii, of which I have spoken be-| tecture; “Thoughit is totally unlike any other, 
fore, aud in which are to be seen the five rams, | and irreconcileable to our rules, yet it is per- 
changed into stone. Yungtsing-mun, the fectly consistent with its own; and, upon the 
Gate of Eternal Purity, is eternaliy sur-| whole, it often produces a most pleasing 
rounded by very impure things; and, more-| etfect—as we sometimes see a person, without 
over, is the gate which leads to the Field of;a single good feature in his face, have, 





Blood, the place where criminals are publicly | 
decapitated, 
The gates are guarded by a few soldiers ;| 
closed at an early hour in the evening, for| 
the night, and opened again at dawn of day. | 
No one is allowed to pass in or out during} 
the night, except on special occasions ; but a} 
small tee will usually open the door, yet like | 
our own fee to a railway-porter, always| 
exposes the receiver of it to punishment. 
These gates are, however, not the only en- 
trances to the city, for there are several 
canals and ditches, by which are conveyed a 
great many articles of merchandise, and| 
visitors, and which are called by the Chi-| 
nese veins of the city. One of the largest 
canals extends along the whole length of the 
wall on the east, and there is another on the 
west side. Between these two, and commu- 
nicating with them, is a third canal, which) 
runs beside the wall, dividing the new city 
from the old, so that a boat can enter on the 
west, pass through the town, and go out at the 
eastern side. Other canals are in the eastern 
and the western suburbs; there is one also in 
the southern, Into these large channels a 
great number of smaller ones flow. Over 


them all are thrown many small bridges ; 





some built of stone. Several of them are| 
arched, but more frequently they are formed 
of large slabs, laid horizontally from side to! 
side, supported by stone walls. 

There are also several tanks or reservoirs ; | 
but none of them are of great size. Good 
water is plentifully furnished from several | 
springs which break out north of the city, | 
both within and without the walls. Wells, | 
also, are numerous ; and there is use made of | 


|features of the tent. 


nevertheless, a very agreeable countenance.” 

In all the Chinese buildings there is not to 
be mistaken the original idea of the tent, 
which, probably, was the dwelling of the 
remote ancestors of the Chinese in their mi- 
gration eastward. It was their only model 
for a dwelling. The roof, concave on the 
upper side, and the verandah with its slendgr 
columns, reproduce perfectly the original 
In fact, the whole 
fabrie of ordinary buildings, light and slender, 
retains the mark of primeval simplicity. 

A large part of the city aud suburbs is 
built on low ground or flats ; special care, 
therefore, is requisite in order to build on a 
solid basis. Near the river, and in all the 
loose or muddy situations, houses are raised 
on wooden piles, which make their foundations 
nearly as secure as brick or stone could make 
them. We have in Europe cities so built— 
for example, Amsterdam. The magnificent 
town-hall there, now the palace of the king 
when residing in the city, has been built on 
several thousands of masts rammed into the 
loose ground. In Canton sometimes the piles 
rise above the surface of the ground, and then 
the wooden buildings rest directly on them ; 
but, in other instances, the piles reach only 
within a few feet of the surf&ce, and the re- 
maining part of the foundation is of mud, 
or brick, or stone. When this is done, the 
walls of the houses are entirely baseless, or 
have only a slender foundation of mud, of 
which also their walls are composed; and 
hence in severe rain-storms and overflowings 
of the river, such as frequently happen, many 
of the walls are overthrown. 

Three-fifths of the whole city, however, are 





rain-water, which many prefer for tea. | of brick. Most of the Tartars in the old city 

A Chinese catalogue of the streets of Can-| live in mud houses. Stone and wood are not 
ton contains above six hundred names ; and| very extensively used for walls ; gateways 
we find the Golden Flower Street, a Flower|and door-posts are of stone, the columns, 








Street, a Golden Street, several Dragons’ | 
Streets, as the Flying Dragon’s Street, the 
Martial Dragon’s Street, the Straight Street of 
Benevolence, and others which are too inde- 
licate to be translated. The Chinese artist, 
drawing the map of the city, now before me, 
has drawn all the streets very straight ; but, 
although, there are several long streets, most 
of them are short and crooked, and they vary 
in width from two to sixteen feet ; but, gene- 
rally, they are about six to eight feet wide. 
They are everywhere flagged with large 
stones, chiefly granite. 

We find in Canton in the buildings as 
—_ a variety of structure and style, and as 
air specimens of Chinese taste and art, as 
can be found in the whole empire. This 
taste is, indeed, very different from ours. 


beams, and rafters are of wood. Many of the 
floors of houses and temples are of indurated 
mud, and marble-flags are sometimes used 
for the same purpose, often also tiles. These 
latter, when made very thin, are used for 
roofs. They are laid on the rafters “in rows, 
alternately concave and convex, and forming 
ridges and furrows, luted by a cement of 
clay.” You may, however, see very frequently 
such roofs on old houses on the European 
continent. The tiles are sometimes glazed 
and coloured. The windows are small, and 


‘supplied seldom with glass; paper, mica, 


shell, or some similar translucent substance, 
takes ils place. Very little iron is employed 
in building houses. 

All these materials for building are pro- 
curable here, at moderate prices, and in great 
abundauce. Wood—commonly a species of 





| Lord Macartney said of the Chinese archi- 
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fir—is floated down the river, and brought to various scrolls, presenting in large and ele- 
the city in large rafts, similar to those you gant characters the moral maxims of the 
see on the Rhine. Bricks, made in the sages ; or perhaps exhibiting rude landscapes, 
neighbourhood of Canton, are conveyed or paintings of birds and flowers. The re- 
thither in boats, and sold at from three to maining part of the enclosure is occupied 
eight dollars a thousand. A few only are with the domestic apartment, a garden, and 
red. In more frequent use are half-burnt perhaps also a small school-room. 
bricks, the colour of which is a leaden blue,) The houses of a few of the most opulent in 
and the pale brown ones, which are only; Canton are in no respect inferior, except it 
sun-dried. Excellent stones, chiefly granite may be in the space they occupy, to the Im- 
and sandstone in several varieties, are to be perial palaces. The residences of some of 
found in the hills on the north of the pro-| the Hong merchants, who formerly had a 
vince, and also in several of the islands) monopoly of trade with foreigners, furnished 
algng the coast southward. | good specimens of this kind of building. The 
he dwellings of the poor in Canton are houses of the officers of government, and nu- 
mere mud-hovels; low, narrow, dark, un-| merous temples of the city, are more spacious 
cleanly, and without any division of apart- than private dwelling-houses, but most of 
ments. A whole family of six or ten, and| them are now in very poor condition, 
sometimes twice that number of persons,; Very few of the houses or temples of Can- 
crowd into one of these dreary abodes. It is! ton are of more than one story, their halls 
surprising that people can live and enjoy| are usually of the whole height of the fabric, 
health, and even long life, in such cireum-| without any concealment of the beams or 
stances. The poorest people are to be found | rafters of the roof. The beams are on this 
in the extreme parts of the suburbs, along| account often carved and, as well as the 
the banks of the canals, and in the northern’ rafters and tiles, painted. Terraces fre- 
part of the old city. quently are built above the roofs; and when 


Perhaps one-third part of the population | surrounded by a breastwork they afford, in 


of Canton lives in habitations somewhat the cool hours, a pleasant and secure retreat. 
spacious and, to a moderate degree, clean.; There has been remarked a great coincidence 
These stand close on the street, and have, betwgen the Chinese houses and those men- 
usually but a single entrance, which is closed | tioned in sacred literature. 

by a bamboo screen suspended from the top} A very considerable part of the population 
of the door, Two rooms in these houses|;of Canton lives in boats. Officers of the 
serve for dormitories; while a third, which| government are appointed to regulate and 


completes the number into which the whole} control this class of the inhabitants of the 
enclosure is divided, is used by the whole|city. Every boat, of all the various sizes and 
household as a common eating-room. Chinese | descriptions which are seen here, is registered ; 
houses usually open to the south; but in| and it appears that the whole number, on the 
these, as also in the poorer kind, this favourite | river adjacent the city, was eighty-four thou- 
position is disregarded, Houses of this sort|sand a few years ago. They seem not to 
are rented at four or five dollars a month. {have diminished since this time, according to 

Another class of dwellings, inhabited by aja letter of Sir John Bowring, who says, that 
more wealthy but less numerous part of the; they cover some miles, in rows of twenty or 
community, comprises the abodes of those in| thirty boats behind each other. These boats 
easy circumstances, who enjoy plenty, with-| are by no means only temporary abodes, but 
out any of the accompaniments of luxury. A the houses of a very great number of persons. 
house of this class, together with the plot of| The floating city has its floating theatres, 
ground on which it stands, is surrounded by | concert-halls, gambling, and other pleasure- 
a wall twelve or fourteen feet high, that rises| hells. A very large number of the boats are 
and fronts close on the street, soas completely | tan-kea (egg-house) boats. These are gene- 
to conceal all the buildings from sight of the} rally not more than twelve or fifteen feet 
passers-by. Indeed, the prospect, as you go) long, about six broad, and so low that a per- 
along the narrow streets which are lined;son can scarcely stand up in them; their 
with houses of this kind, is very cheerless.| covering, which is made of bamboo, is very 
But if allowed to enter some of those dwel-| light, and can be easily adjusted to the state 
lings more pleasing scenes open before you ;| of the weather. Whole families live in them, 
different enough, however, from our own) and in coops lashed on the outside of them, 
house-pictures. You enter the outer enclo- they often rear large broods of ducks and 
sure through a large folding-door into an chickens, designed to supply the city markets. 
open court, thence you are conducted by a’ The plot of ground on which, before the 
servant to the visitors’-hall, which is usually last troubles, the factories were standing is 
a small apartment, furnished with chairs,| very limited, extending about sixty rods from 
sofas, teapoys, &c. Here your host meets east to west, and forty from north to south. 
you, and perhaps introduces you to the| It is owned, as most of the factories are, by 
younger members of his family. The hall is the Hong merchants. The factories were 
open on one side ; the other sides are orna- called Shihsanhang (the thirteen factories) ; 
mented with carved work, or hung with'and, with the exception of a few narrow 
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lanes, they formed one solid block ; each fac-| three individuals, making a total of two hun- 
tory extending in length through the whole|dred and fifty-two thousand,—Sir John 
breadth of the block, andhavingitsown proper | Bowring estimated three hundred thousand. 
name,—which, if not always appropriate, is| If now to these we add four times two hun- 
meant to be indicative of good fortune. dred and forty-six thousand, as the number of 
The first, beginning on the east, is}mechanics, we have a total of one million 
E-ho-hang (the factory of justice and grace) ;|two hundred and thirty-six thousand, as a 
foreigners call it the Creek-factory. The | rude estimate of the number of people living 
second is the Dutch, called Tseih-e-hang (the | in Canton. 
factory of collected justice). The third was 
the British factory, Pauho-hang (the factory POOR TOM—A CITY WEED. 
that ensures tranquillity)—so called because — : : 
the trouble of the Chinese with barbarians} WHEN I first became acquainted with poor 
commonly comes from it. Hog-lane—some |Tom—Craddock was his surname—he was 
time since closed—separated it from tle | about twenty-five years of age. His appear- 
fourth, called Fung-tae-hang (the great and| ance never altered. He must have been the 
affluent factory). The fifth was the old|same at fifteen as he was at forty. Imagine 
English factory, called Lungshun-hang. The/|a@ short, shambling figure, with large hands 
sixth the Swedish factory, called Suy-hang.|and feet, a hugh water-on-the-brain looking 
The seventh is Maying-hang, commonly called | head, surmounted by rough, stubbly, red hair ; 





the Imperial factory. The eighth, Paoushun- 
hang (the precious and prosperous factory). 
The ninth, the American factory, called 
Kwangyuen-hang (the factory of wide foun- 
tain). This is separated by a broad street, 
called Old China Street, from the tenth, 
occupied by one of the Hong merchants, 
The eleventh is the French factory. The 
twelfth, the Spanish. The thirteenth, and 
last, the Danish. The two latter are sepa- 
rated by a street, occupied by Chinese mer- 
chants, and usually called New China Street. 
Each factory was divided into four or more 
houses, of which each factor occupied one or 
more, according to circumstances. The 
factories were all built of brick, two stories 
high, and presented a rather substantial 
front ; and, with the foreign flags which wave | 


eyes that no mortal ever saw ; for, suffering 
from a painful ophthalmic disease, they were 
always encased, not so much in spectacles as 
in a perfect bandage of green glass ; dress 
which, though ill-made and of necessity 
thread-bare, was always clean and respect- 
able. Imagine these things, and you have all 
that I care to dwell upon of the physical 
characteristics of poor Tom. He was earning 
a very scanty pittance as an usher, or rather 
common drudge at a classical and commercial 
academy at Hackney, where I was sent as a 
youth to learn the science of book-keeping 
by single and double entry, and to post up 
and arrange numerous imaginary transactions 
of great intricacy and enormous magnitude 
in sugar, hides, and tallow. Tom’s intellec- 
tual acquirements were on a par with his 


over them, formed a striking, and, to the| physical advantages. Being sent out by his 
stranger, a pleasing contrast with the national | parents into the world to shift for himself, 
banner and architecture of the celestial em-|as his father had done before him, he had 
pire. Some of them are now destroyed. shifted himself into a very ill-paid and mono- 
The population of Canton is a subject upon | tonous occupation. 

which there has been considerable diversity| Tom’s parents were, no doubt, very good 
of opinion, The division of the city, which | people, as the world goes. The father was a 
has placed a part of it in Nanhae and a part | quiet, plodding man, with no ideas beyond the 
in Pwanyu, precludes the possibility of| routine of his office. He had been put into 
ascertaining the exact number of inhabitants. | an ordinary government situation in his early 
We may roughly estimate the truth by help| youth, and had trudged backward and for- 
of some facts as to the number of persons| ward on the same old road for eight and 
occupied in certain trades, as we find it| fifty years. The mother was a hard, dry, 
stated in a native publication. Here we/| Calvinist, crammed to the throat with doc- 
read that fifty thousand persons were en-| trine, but with neither head nor heart. Her 
gaged in the manufacture of cloth ; also that children—and she had eight—wereall the same 
there are seven thousand three hundred| to her; the girls went out and kept schools, 
barbers, and four thousand two hundred| and the boys went into the world to sink or 
shoemakers. But these three occupations, | swim, as their father had done before them. 
employing sixty-one thousand five hundred | They hadall been decently clothed and fed up 
individuals, probably do not include more| to a certain age,—they had all had the same 
than one-fourth part of the craftsmen of the| meaningless education—they had all sat 
city. Allowing this to be the fact, the whole | under the same minister, and had served as 
number of mechanics will amount to two/| teachers in the same Sunday-school. They 
hundred and forty-six thousand. These, we | were all—with the exception of Tom—cold, 
may suppose, are a fourth part of the whole|hard, selfish, and calculating; there was 
population, exclusive of those living on the| nothing like love amongst them; its place 
river. In each of the eighty-four thousand| was supplied by a propriety of regard that 
boats there ave not, on an average, less than| was regulated by the principle of duty. 
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Though poor Tom, with his half. blind eyes, | it would be capital fun to fill the pockets 
and ovation physical disadvantages, merited | with oil. When Tom found out the cruel 
a treatment a little removed from the rigid| trick that had been played upon him, I 
equality which governed his parents in their | observed tears oozing from under his green 
family organisation, he never met with it ; he | spectacles, and for the first time since he had 
was one of the eight, and he had his eighth | been at the school, he made a complaint to 
of attention—neither more nor less. His|the master. The master, a stout, pompous 
mental training was even below the level of| man, replied in these words : “Mr. Craddock, 
his brothers and sisters, because the medical | sir ; if you had preserved a proper authority 
attendance, consequent upon his diseased| over my boys, this event would not have 
eyes, took from the fund that was methodi-| happened. I shall chastise the offender to 
cally set aside for his education. If, as was | preserve the discipline of my school ; but, at 
the case in the year when he underwent an/|the same time, I do not consider you free 
operation, the surgical expenses swallowed | from blame.” 
up the educational fund, and something! The chastisement, to do the master justice, 
more, his clothes fund was debited with was severe enough, and poor Tom, seeing 
the difference, and he suffered for his| this, blamed himself very much for having 


[Conducted by 








bodily failings in a short supply of boots 
and hats. The father kept a book in 
which he had opened debtor and creditor | 
accounts with all his children, as if they had 
been so many mercantile vessels. When| 
Tom arrived at the same age as his brothers | 
had arrived at when they went out before | 
him, he received the same hint that it was 
time that he sought for a means of obtaining 
a livelihood; and, feeling his own short-| 
comings, and want of energy, he accepted the 
offer of a chapel connection, and quietly sank 
into the position at the school in which I 
found him. 

Poor Tom’s personal appearance gave rise | 
to all kinds of heartless jokes, such as only 
self-willed, thoughtless schoolboys make. 
His eyeglasses were always a fruitful source 
of amusement. Many a lad in all the full 
glow of heulth, has tried to break those 
green coverings, to see what kind of eyes| 
were concealed behind them. Tom bore all | 
with wonderful patience and amiability of 
temper. He had small authority over the boys, 
for want of force of character, but his uniform | 
kindness did a great deal, and many a little | 
tormentor has shed bitter tears of remorse, 
when he found the way in which his annoy- 
ance was returned. Tom’s income was ex- | 
ceedingly small, far under the average of 
ushers’ stipends, but he was very careful 
and independent with it. Once away from | 
home he sought for no assistance there ; and | 
by great economy and self-denial he was| 
always able to indulge in the luxury of buy- 
ing little presents for his favourites in the 
school, One day, shortly after the mid- 
summer holidays, Tom appeared in what 
looked like a new coat, but which he told me 
privately was a very good secondhand one, | 
that he had been some time raising the pur- | 
chase-money for. It was the day for clean-; 
ing,and replenishing all the inkstands and 
lamps in the school, and this was a duty that 
Tom had to perform. While occupied in his | 


task, his coat was carefully hung up behind | 





made the complaint, and could not persuade 


| himself that he had not been actuated by a 


hasty and unchristian spirit of revenge. 

Tom repaired the damage done to his gar- 
ment as well as he could with my aid, and 
would have walked about in it contented 
enough ; but he had been induced to buy the 


|coat sooner than he would otherwise have 


done because the master had told him, that 
“he wished him to appear a little more gentle- 
manly for the credit of the school,” and Tom 
now feared that he should be ordered to pur- 
chase another. A favourite relaxation of the 


‘tedium of study used to be an excursion of 


the whole school to the Temple Mills at Tot- 
tenham. An excursion of this kind took 
place about a week after the above occur- 
rence, and Tom was put quite at his ease 
when we started without any remark being 
made upon his greasy costume. It was the 
last excursion that we had, for at the close of 
the day a boy got away from the ranks—the 
boy who had poured the oi] over Tom’s coat 
—and was found drowned in the river Lea, 
Of course, the master—who had done nothin 

but eat and lounge the whole day—threw al 
the blame upon Tom, who, poor fellow, was 
nearly worn to death with his day’s work, 
for in a conscientious spirit, that no one might 
suffer from his bodily defects, he always de- 
voted a double amount of labour to any task 
that he undertook, He passed a wretched 
night, grieving for the lost boy, grieving that 
he had caused him any pain by the punish- 
ment that he had procured him a week 
before, and racking himself with doubts as 
to whether he might not have prevented 
the accident by greater care, activity, and 
thoughtfulness, although I knew that he 
had borne nearly the whole fatigue of the 
excursion. As I expected, the master dis- 
charged him the next morning, with an im- 
pressive censure upon his carelessness, and 


|some crue! remarks upon defects which poor 


Tom was only too painfully conscious of. 
It was some ten years after this, that I got 














a door, though not so carefully but what it | poor Tom a situation as junior clerk, under 
caught the eye of a mischievous lad whose me, in the counting-house of Biddles and Co. 
name I forget now, and who, knowing that it,|—old Biddles—in the West Indian trade. 
was anew garment belonging to Tom, thought '! Tom’s father had died shortly after he left 
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the school at Hackney, and Tom had come 
into one of a number of small legacies, which 
his father had left in equal proportions to all 
his children. Tom received the amount from | 
his eldest brother, the executor, after a deduc- 
tion of about one-third, for loans and inte- 
rest, medical attendance, &c,, as per account 
rendered, from the family ledger before 
alluded to. Small as the sum was, to a per- 
son of Tom’s humble ideas and inexpensive 
tastes, it was a mine of wealth. By great 
good management he contrived to live upon 
it for nearly ten years, and it was almost 
drawing to an end when I seized the opportu- 
nity that offered of placing him in our count- 
ing-house. Tom had not been idle during 
these ten years. He had inserted advertise- 
ments in the papers, he had canvassed friends, 
he had walked many times wearily and diffi- 
dently into offices and warehouses, he had 
begged to be employed ; but his conscientious 
fidelity, his industrious zeal, his noble and 
valuable qualities, were sent away as if they 
had been the veriest drug in the market, 
because he could not carry his heart upon his | 
sleeve. And yet no sooner had he left the 
door, than those who spurned him were 
loudly asking for that which had just been 
offered to them in vain. It is useless to 
preach about not judging by appearances ; to 
say that merit will make itself discovered | 
under the most ungainly exterior ; that ifthe 
kernel be good it matters little what the! 
shell may be; I know better; we all know 
better. Qualities of the heart, far more 
valuable than any intellectual gifts, or force 
of will, embodied in weak and unsightly 
frames, may hover near us like unseen angels, | 
and be unheeded, trifled with, doubted, and 
despised. The brazen face and the strong | 
lungs are the practical rulers of the world. | 
During Tom’s endeavours to get employment | 
he had lost twenty pounds of his little store | 
by leaving it as a “cash deposit,” or “ guar- 
antee of fidelity,” with a “ general merchant,” 
who left him in charge of a very dull, quiet, | 
ill-furnished office, for about ten days, at 
the end of which time even Tom became} 
aware that he had been swindled out of his! 
money. 

I got poor Tom into old Biddles’ office in 
this way. Old B. liked to buy his labour, | 
like everything else, in the cheapest market, 
and when a new junior clerk was proposed, I 
introduced Tom to do a man’s work at a boy’s 
price, and that way of putting it so excited | 
the cupidity of the old fellow, that I had the 
satisfaction of carrying my point at once. 
Small as the salary was, Tom was grateful, 
and never did servant serve a master with 
more honesty and scrupulous fidelity than 
Tom did old Biddles. Punctual to a second, 
in arriving at his desk, steady and industri- 
ous in his application to work, religiously 
exact in his economy of time (which being 
paid for employing he did not consider his 








own), considerate and correct in all matters | 
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of office expenditure, treating other people’s 
property as tenderly as if it had been his 
own—a man with few desires, no debts, and 
with always a little set aside out of his small 
store for purposes of charity. What did he 
gain by all these virtues? Was Tom looked 
up to with more respect by his fellow clerks ? 
I am afraid not. Was he advanced to any 
position of trust by his employer? I am 
sure not. He was treated with even more 
than the general suspicion that characterised 
old Biddles’ dealings with everyone in busi- 
ness—friend or foe, clerk or client. Tom did 
not command admiration by any showy 
abilities, and his solid virtues were left to rot 
in neglect. 

Thus poor Tom did his duty nobly, from 
year to year, without any encouragement, 
though he needed none; a poor simple- 
hearted, honest fellow, he had no idea that 
he was acting differently from other people. 
“You know, Robert,” he used to say to me, 
“we are not all gifted with talent ; 1 know I 
am neither active nor clever, but I do 
my best, and I hope Mr. Biddles is satisfied, 
though I sometimes fear that he is not.” 
This remark was generally made after one of 
those miserable wet, busy, muddy November 
days, when Tom was kept running about 
from nine to six, under a short faded macin- 
tosh cape, and when old Biddles was more 
than usually surly. 

We passed in this way something like five 
years together, until I had a serious attack of 
illness that kept me away from my office 
many weeks, Tom, after the labour of the 
day, seldom missed calling to inquire about 
me, long as the distance was, and very often 
brought me little delicacies suited for an 
invalid. I could not prevent his bringing 
them, although I felt that their purchase 
must have pinched him in various ways, 
The nature of my complaint made it neces- 
sary for me to take a holiday of a couple of 
months ; and so great was poor Tom’s fear 
that such a long absence would lead to my 
dismissal by old Biddles—although even in 
this anxiety there was not a particle of selfish- 
ness—that I was compelled to tell him that 
my engagement was under articles that could 
not be broken. 

When I returned re-invigorated to my 
duties, I found, to my surprise, a marked 
change in Tom. His manner was evidently 
embarrassed, and in his appearance there 
was a feeble and clumsy attempt to be 
buckish. When a man returns to an office 


| after an absence of some months everything 


seems to him cold and strange; he does not 
fit into his accustomed corners, his papers 


look spectral, he hardly knows where to put 


his coat,and his hat tumbles down from its peg. 
If the place has been re-painted and furnished 
(as mine had been), this makes matters 
worse. I did not question Tom the first or 
second day, as I thought much of his altered 
appearance might have been a partial delusion 
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of my disordered imagination. On the third | 
day I fancied from his nervous behaviour 
that he was about to make some explanatory 
disclosure, and I was not disappointed. After 
much hesitation and preamble, which he, poor 
fellow, was little adept in, it came out at 
last ; Tom was in love,—deeply, earnestly in 
love. When he had secured me as his confidant 
a load seemed to have departed from his 
mind, and he was happier and gayer than I 
had ever known him before. As to myself, 
I was lost in various reflections. I laughed 
the first and last unkind laugh at Tom’s 
expense, when I thought of him ogling his 
chosen one through those eternal green 
glasses. I wondered if the strong olive tint 
which her face of necessity bore, stood to 
Tom as the rose upon the damask cheek of | 
beauty seen through the naked eye. Did he 
kiss those taper-fingers which must have 
appeared to him as if they were fresh from 
the dye-tub, or the task of walnut picking ? 
Did nature, which had appeared to his faint 
vision, for so many years, a gloomy picture 
clad in one solemn tint, brighten up with a 
more cheerful glow, now that this new light 
had fallen on his heart? Poor Tom, when I 
looked at him sitting there before me, his 
awkward shape and disfigured countenance, 
I dreaded lest his choice should have fallen 
upon some thoughtless, selfish girl, and felt 
a foreboding that his passion would only end 
in misery and bitter disappointment. 

Tom was too happy to notice my abstrac- 
tion, and his only desire was to consult me 
about the capabilities of his scanty income 
to support a wife. Here, with hard figures 
to deal with, I was obliged to reason severely, 
but every objection that I started was over- 
ruled by Tom’s explanation of the personal 
privations he could undergo for the attain- 
ment of domestic happiness. It was needless 
for him to enter into details with me, who 
knew his qualities so well, to prove what a 
considerate, devoted husband he would be. 
I knew that his income was inadequate, and 
the tone of my advice was to dissuade him 
from nourishing an affection that, I felt as- 
sured, must be hopeless. 

The next morning, poor Tom appeared 
with a long list of figures, with which he had 
been working out a problem over-night, and 
had arrived at the conclusion, that if he 
could obtain another twenty pounds a-year 
from old Biddles, he might attempt the step 
he was anxious to take, with perfect pro- 
Paw. When he consulted me as to whether 

thought he would get the advance, I felt 
that his mind was made up, and knowi 
that his long and faithful services wecalsed 
even a greater reward, I told him to go 
boldly to old Biddles and ask at once. it 
was Saturday morning; old Biddles was 
late, and when he came, he was very busy; 
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he went out several times, a very unusual 
thing with him, and when he returned, many | 
people were waiting to see him. All this 
threw poor Tom into a fever of excitement; 
he kept running in and out of Biddles’ pri- 
vate room in such an unceremonious manner, 
and upon such frivolous pretexts, that at last 
the old fellow asked him if he was ill? This 
brought Tom to a stand, and he timidly 
made his proposal. Old Biddles took time 
to consider. Tom augured favourably from 
this, and the next day, Sunday, he prevailed 
upon me to join him in a visit to the family 
of his intended wife. 

She was much younger than Tom, stout, 
florid, and rather vulgar-looking. I watched 
her closely, and her treatment of him, though 
at times flighty and inconsiderate, did not 
appear unkind. Tom was so absorbed in the 
contemplation of his happiness, that I was | 
left pretty much to my own resources, and | 
conversation with a sister. When the visit 
elosed, although I had my doubts, I was 
unable to form a conclusion whether the 
affection on the part of the girl was real or 
simulated. Monday passed over in silence; 
on Tuesday the blow fell. About ten o’clock 
a letter was delivered to Tom, which toldhim | 
that she for whom he was ready to give up 
all the comforts he so much needed, for whom | 
he was even then planning out some little, | 
thoughtful present, and to whom he had | 
given all the great affection of his kind and | 
noble heart, had encouraged his passion like | 
a cruel, wayward girl, and now threw it 
aside without pity or remorse. 

Close upon this shock followed a formal 
discharge from old Biddles. He had weighed 
Tom’s proposal, Virtue and fidelity which 
were endurable at fifty pounds a-year, were 
not to be tolerated at seventy. The supply 
was greater than the demand, Biddles was | 
a practical, business man. 

Some few years afterwards, when poor | 
Tom’s shattered frame and broken heart were | 
lying peaceably in the grave, and his clerkly 
successor at forty pounds a-year had em- 
bezzled money to a considerable extent, old | 
Biddles felt that for once he had made a 
mistake, and thought of an awkward, green- | 
spectacled clerk who used to sit in his office, | 
and who, if not brilliant, was trustworthy. | 

“Do you know Craddock’s address?” he | 
asked, one morning, as I entered his room. | 
(Though I know his address—somewhere in | 
Heaven, poor dear Tom !—I didn’t say so). 

“He has been dead some time,” I re- 
plied. 

“Hum! Put an advertisement in the 
Tres for somebody like him.” 

We did put an advertisement in the Timzs 
for somebody like him ; but old Biddles found 
he could not get another Tom Craddock 
merely by drawing a cheque for him. 
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